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AND OF ACHIEVEMENT 


} POWER: Canadians devour electricity. Last year they topped great rivers and coal deposits to add 1.5 million horsepower ‘of 


new power. In 1958 they will add another 2.2 million horsepower. Enormous projects, with a potential of possibly 10 million 


horsepower, will be developed soon in Quebec, New Brunswick, Ontario, British Columbia and Labrador. 


> HOMES: Canadians live in bright, open dwellings. Canada’s federal and city governments are spending heavily to clear old 
city areas and build more low-cost modern dwellings. Some of these rebuilding projects: Vancouver, $75 million; Toronto, 


two plans, one valued at $15 million; Montreal, $15 million; Halifax, @ 12.8-acre plan. 


ROADS: Canadians like to drive—on 40,000 miles of paved highwoys and 510,000 miles of surfaced roads. In the last seven 
years they spent $4,103 million on roads; $860 million last year. The Trans-Canada Highwdy, which will link Atlantic and 


Pacific, is in the final stages. This year: $870 million in more new roads. 


SEAWAY: Canadians are traders. The $1,000 million St. Lawrence Seaway will bring ocean-going trade ships to Canada’s 
industrial heart. This 2,200-mile inland shipping route will be open to commerce in 1740, will provide 2.2 million horsepower of 


electricity, will encourage trade, will create new industrial areas along its shores. 


5 COMMUNITIES: Canadians are settlers. They push back wilderness frontiers, in new mining towns like Elliott’Lake, Uranium 
City and Bancroft. Industry brings another kind of settlement, too, like a $250 million, 1,200-acre industrial-residential project 


mear Vancouver ond a $100 million, 2,000-acre centre near Toronte. 


NATURAL GAS: Canadians live in a gas era. They heat, cook, cool and run industries with it. Within 25 years, experts predict 
it will supply 25% of Canada's energy needs. Natural gas reserves in Western Canada stand at 27,000,000 million cubic feet 
today; will grow by about 15% a year te 60,000,000 million cubic feet by 1967. 


CHEMICALS: Canadians are chemicals-conscious. The chemicals industry, growing faster than industry generally, will reach an 
output of $6,000 million by 1980. Last year the industry built $185 million in new facilities. The $1,200-million 1957 output 
included every major product, from plants sited between the St. Lawrence and the Pacific. 


8 PIPELINES: Canadians move wealth in pipes. A 3,000-mile pipeline system to carry natural gas to the St. Lawrence and the Pacific 
is 70% complete. Oil lines run from the Pacific to Lake Ontario. Last yeor, Canadians built 2,800 miles of major inter-city 


pipelines, and 3,000 miles of smaller distribution lines. 


9 OlL: Canadians are big oil users and big producers. Last yeor, Western Canada fields produced 183 million barrels of crude; 
54 million barrels of it for export. Canadians use 270 million barrels themselves. Exploration for new oil hit @ record lest year: 


exploration crews drilled 3.7 million feet of holes in Prairie Canada. 


10 MINERALS: Canadians hold rock in high regard. Last year, the hard northern rock gave Canada $1,600 million in minerals 
(excluding fuels), opened thousands of miles of country to new settlement. In seven yeors Canada has doubled mineral 


evipyt. Year after year, prospectors push farther into the wilderness to find new mines. 
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Prime Minister’s 
Special Message 
To All Readers: 





> 
a, sans’ 


I am pleased to have this ag Seioay | of 
extending greetings on behalf of Canada to some 60,000 
goverment leaders and business men around the world 
through the pages of this international edition of Ths 
Financial Post, one of Canada's leading journals in 
the field of business and finance, 


As we go into the New Year, after a.long 
period of growth, Canada faces new challenges and new 
opportunities are opened to us, 


Our country ise strongly influenced by con- 
ditions in other countrics, particularly within the 
borders of our big and friendly neighbour, the United 
States. About a year ago, there was a downward trend 
in the business cycle, and this is a time for careful 
analysis and bold action. It is not a time for either 
false optimiam or exaggerated fears about the future. 








We have for many years been concentrating 
on building up our industrial resources, Now, more 
of our effort can be directed to providing those facil- 
ities necessary to a. good life in Canada that we had 
to forego when we were striving to build up the indus- 
trial fabric’ of our country, 


If Canadians collectively set about this 


task wit@ determination and vigour, there need be no 
poason for misgiving about the future, 





Prime Minis ter. 
Ottawa, 
aa@ ° SG. 








How Canada is Governed: 
The Politics and Parties 


ship of the cabinet. 

Four political parties are 
represented in the Federal 
Parliament: Progressive Con- 
servatives, Liberals, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth 


as the representative in Can- 
ada of Queen Elizabeth II, is 
the official head of the Cana- 
dian state. 

But the active head is the 


At March 31 this year 
Cariadians will vote to elect 
a national government. 

Watch your local news- 
papers for the election re- 


sults. 

Canada is a democratic 
monarchy, governed ver y¥ 
much along the lines of the 
United Kingdom. 


Canada’s governor-general, 


prime minister. 
The link between the Fed- 
eral Parliament and the gov- 
ernor-general is the cabinet. 
The officé of prime minis- 
ter is, in effect, the chairman- 
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Federation (CCF), and Social 
Credit. A few seats are held 
by “independent” members. 

The Progressive Conserva- 
tive party is led by Prime 
Minister John G, Dhiefen- 
baker. 

In office since June, 1957, 
the Conservatives have cut 
taxes and increased social se- 
curity benefits. 

They favor increased trade 
with Britain to lessen de- 
pendence on the U.S. market, 
export of more Canadian 
produce in manufactured 
form rather than as raw ma- 
terial. 

The Liberals, led by Hon. 
L. B. Pearson, former Minis- 
ter of External Affairs, are 
now the official opposition 
and seek to replace the 
Diefenbaker regime. 

They offer large tax cuts, 
Vigorous measures to combat 
unemployment, general de- 
velopment of trade with all 
countries. 

Only Liberals and Conser- 
va@ves have held national of- 
fice in Canada, alternating in 
power since the federal union 
was created in 1867. 

The other two parties, dat- 
ing from the 1930's, have al- 
ways been minorities in the 
House of Commons. 

The CCF is a moderate 
Socialist party, led by M. J. 
Coldwell. 

It favors public ownership, 
bigger social security pay- 
ments, more aid for farmers. 
Its main strength is in the 
grain-growing Prairie prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan. 

The Social Credit party, 
led by Solon Low, began as a 
monetary reform party, of- 
fering “social dividends” to 
all. 

It is now regarded as a 
party of the right but has not 
abandoned its monetary 
theories. Its strength is con- 
centrated in Alberta and 
British Columbia 


HON. JOHN DIEFENBAKER 
Poemie® Canada’s Prime Minister 


Canada Goes 
On Display 
At 18 Fairs 


Trade -conscious Canada 
will participate this year at 
18 trade fairs and shows, ia- 
cluding seven in the U. S. 

Here is the list of interna- 
tional trade fairs and the 
products and opportunities 
Canada will be featuring: 

South Africa — Rand 
Easter Show, Johannesburg, 
March 24-April 7; general 
display of Canadian prdduc- 
tion. 

Italy —International 
Samples Fair, Milan, April 
12-27; displayed will be 
agricultural and _ fisheries 
products, drugs and chemi- 
cals. 

Japan — Japan Interna- 
tional Samples Fair, Osaka, 
April 12-27; featuring agri- 
cultural products, chemicals, 
metals and mineral products. 

Belgium — Brussels World 
Fair, Brussels, April 17- 
Oct. 19; depicting Canada’s 
industrial development. 

West Germany — German 
Industries Fair, Hanover, 
April 27-May 6; highlighting 
chemicals and related indus- 
tries; 

—Frankfurt International 
Trade Fair, Frankfurt-a:n- 
Main, Sept; 7-11; disvlaying 
foodstuffs and consumer 
goods. , 

Austria — International 
Autumn Fair, Vienna, Sept. 
7-11; showing ray materials, 
seml- manufactured — goods, 
and foodstuffs. 

United Kingdom — Shoe 
and Leather Fair, London, 
Sc yt. 29-Oct. 3; featuring 
leather products. 

—Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion, Manchester, Nov. 11-22: 
a display of building prod- 
ucts. 

Colombia Colombian 
International Trade Fair, 
Bogota, Nov. 22-Dec. 8; 
focussing chemicals and 
forest products 

United States U.S. 
World Trade Fair, New York, 
May 7-17; Canada will have 
a government information 
booth and individua!l Cana- 
dian firms may display their 
products and services in the 
respective trade classification 
sections. 

—National Association 
Home Builders Convention, 
Chicago, Jan, 19-23; build- 
ing products and wallpaper. 

—National Sporting Goods 
Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 2-6; sports goods 
and clothing. 

National Winter Sports 
Show, New York, April 27- 
30; winter sports goods and 
clothing. 

—Popular Price Shoe Show, 
New York, May 4-8: popu- 
lar-priced shoes and slippers 

—National Restaurant As- 
sociation Convention and Ex- 
position, Chicago, May 5-9 
foodstuffs. 

—International Specialty 
Food and Confection Show, 
Chicago, June 8-10; food- 
stuffs. 

National Shoe Fair, Chi- 
cago, in October; quality 


i 
} 
, 


shoes. 

Note: 

In addition to interna- 
tional fairs, Canada’s De- 
partment of Trade and 
Commerce is also organizing 
a series of salon displays 
featuring Canadian furs and 
fur garments. 

These will take place in 
Paris, Vienna, Grindelwald 


_and Milan during April and 


May. 

There will also be formal 
participation in the Frank- 
furt Fur Fair, April 26-29. 
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Heart of a Growing Canadian 


Everywhere the skyline of our land is changing -a sign of Canada’s vigour and 


strength. 


Early this fall, the 13-storey Shell Building at 505 University Avenue, Toronto, will 
be completed. It will be the center of all the operations of Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, JLimited- home base for more than 4,000 Shell men and women 


throughout the nation. 


This is the heart of a growing Canadian, 


SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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| Canada’s Markets and Makers 
Ready for Trade, Investment 


By GORDON CHURCHILL 
Canada’s Trade Minister 


I congratulate The Finan- 
cial Post on the appearance of 
its eighth annual Report on 
Canada. 


Readers will find in these 
pages an accounting of the 
country’s economy during 
1957, which will be of great 
interest to them, 

They will note, that in the 
year just ended, Canadians 
have witnessed the culmina- 
tion of a surge of expansion 
centred in material-producing 
industries, but extending to 
all segments of our economic 
fabric, 

At year end the economic 
situation in Canada was one 
of high activity, but the trend 
of over-all sates has not been 
commensurate with the sub- 


HON. GORDON 
CHURCHILL 


Canada's Trade Minister 


stantial rise in 
capacities. 

On the other hand, there 
are strong underlying sup- 
ports in the economy. 

Canada is entering a phase 
of development in which 
fewer resources are required 
for the build-up of basic in- 
dustries, 


productive 


There would appear’to be 
no dearth of alternative uses 
to which these resources can 
be diverted. 

A tremendous volume of 
new capital facilities is 
needed to supplement and 
round out the basic expansion 
which has taken place. 


In fact, the greater avail- 
ability of investment re- 
sources provides an qpportun- 
ity to get ahead with public 
improvements which have 
been lagging in recent vears. 

Apart from these inst! 
tional requirements, the po- 
tential needs of consumers are 
virtually inexhaustible. 

We remain supremely con- 
fident for the future. 

Over the long term, Can- 
ada cannot fail to present to 
world trade the assurances of 
dependable expanding mar- 
kets, reliable fresh sources of 
supply of primary raw 
materials or manufactures, 
and sound opportunities for 
profitable investment. 

Businessmen who are alert 
to these long term prospects 
will investigate the promise 
that trade with Canada has 
for their firms, 
them to consult 
Canadian 


I invite 


with the nearest 


Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, 

Canada has over 100 coni- 
mercial representatives lo- 
cated in the great market 
centres of the world 

These men in the field, who 
are supported by an efficient 
force at headquarters in 
Ottawa, welcome the oppor- 
tunity of providing a better 
understanding of this country, 
including the market possi- 
bilities here, for we _ are 


EXPORTS 


‘{Vetoe! 


Up 132% 


intelligent 
two - way 


served by an 
development of 
trade between nations. 

That is the keystone of our 
commercial policy 

We have, of course, one of 
the largest markets for im- 
ports in the world. 

We must sell our export 
products to the vulside world, 
and we fully recognize that 
we must buy if we are to sell. 


I would like 
assurances: 
@® The first is that the gov- 
ernment I have the honor to 
represent will follow policies 


firmly convinced that peace 
and prosperity can be pre- 
with sound and 
balanced international trade. 
@® My second assurance Is 
that we shall continue to 
operate our policies in accord- 
ance with the rules and pro- 
cedures of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Nature has been generous 
in providing Canada with a 
wealth of natural resources, 
including cheap water power 
and a favorable climate for 
our workers. 


consistent 


We hope to share with peo- 
ple of other lands some of 
the good things we now enjoy, 
‘and therefore welcome op- 
“~ + sen ste = . 4} . 4 +all 
PVA LUMAIILICS SOULE ad LILIDS LV I a4 


our story to the world 


Canadians are a happy 
people, who are prepared to 
meet halfway those of their 
friends in 
who would like te do bu 


other countries 


ness with them 


I therefore urge readers ol 
this special 
familiarize 
conditions in this country 
our mutual advantage, 


supplement to 
themselves with 
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to 
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The Financial Post 


$target NATIONAL weekly of business, investment 
Aand public affairs, on these pages presents one of the 
greatest development stories in history. | 


To Sell the Canadian 
market, use a CANADIAN 
Advertising Agency 


Canada has emerged, through peaceful evolution, from 
colonial status to industrial nation. 


Here is the record of development, progress, achievement. 
of Canada’s world trade, of opportunities in 1958 for busi- 
nessmen beyond Canada's borders. ~ F | 

Leaders of business and government in about 100 countries 
will receive this feature report. It Will serve them as a last- 
ing reference volume on Canada. 


chris yaneff Itd. 
advertising agency 


85 Grenville St., Toronte 5, Canade 
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explore opportunities in the ilized world, 


Baic in number of branches (over 900), in 
assels (erceeding $359 4 billion ) and nN 
Royal Bank of 


ly international in 


ae ~ alive , . ' nem ing 
hreadth of service. The Spec lalized services to those planning ex 


Pickaats Ganttit wee ioe pansion, both in Carwada and elsewhere, are 
provided by the bank’s Business Developmen! 
Department. An Oil and Gas Department is 


devoted to the partie ular needs of the oil and 


S¢ Ope, 


“Royal” branches operate coast lo Coast in 
(‘anada, throughout Cuba and the West Indies gas 
and in Central and South America. The bank 
has important offices in New York, London and 
it maintains close and cordial relations 
with leading international banks. 
Kank natural 
through which to conduct your banking or to 


industry. Inquiries, in any language. 
should be addressed to Business Developmen! 


Department, The Royal Bank of Canada, 360 
St. James St. W est, Montreal. Canada. Ask for 


Vemorandum 


Paris: 
Thus the a copy ot OUT Aros hure a“ 
Relating to Carrying on Business in Canada’ 
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What Is Canada? 


CANADA is the second largest country in the world. 

For the last 50 years its gross national product has been increas- 
ing at a rate of 3% annually. 

For the last several years this rate has expanded to 4%-5%. 

This dynamic industrial growth is a recent phenomenon. 

Canada had a 300-year history before the beginning of the 20th 
century, much of it a story of exploration and warfare. 

Canada’s size is at once its weakness and its strength. 

Only Russia is larger (8.6 million square miles) and the U. S 
is actually 200,000 sq. miles smaller. 

However, much of Canada is rocky and mountainous and much 
is in the Arctic or subarctic. Canada’s 16.5 million people occupy 
only about a third of the area and only 7.6% is developed farmland. 

Administratively, the country is a bi-racial federation, divided 
into 10 provinces and two territories. 

About one third of Canadians are French-speaking and most 
of these live in one province, Quebec. 








e Economy in 1958 
A Report on Business 


wheat, 
late in the year, 
ated as productive facilities 


Canada’s economic climate 
today is in sharp contrast to 
that prevailing over the past 
few years: 

@ Industrial production has 
eased after its rapid build-up 
in 1955 and 1956. 

® Exports have leveled off 
and are likely to show year- 
to-year declines _early in 
1958. During 1956 there was 
a 12% year-to-year gain and 
in 1955 a 10° advance. 

@ Unemployment, although 
still a small proportion of the 
labor force, is rising whereas 
from late 1955 to mid-1957 
workers were in short supply 
most of the time. 

@® Common stock prices at 
the beginning of 1958 were 
21° lower, on average, than 
a year earlier. This follows a 
79° increase during the two 
years 1955-56. 

By the end of 1957 it had 
become obvious that the ex- 
pansionary forces which had 
dominated the business at- 
mosphere for almost three 
years had weakened. 

But Canadian industry and 
commerce were still operat- 
ing on a very high plateau. 
> Gross national product in 
1957 was approximately 
$31,000 million, up from 
1956's $29,866 million and 
spectacularly higher than the 
$24,336 million achieved in 
1954 
> Capital investment in new 
plant and equipment a 
major determinant of the 
pace of over-all business— 
may have reached as much as 
$8,750 million, absorbing an 


unusually large portion of the 
nation’s expanding produc- 
tion, 

> Consumer spending on 
goods and services at an 
estimated $19.7 million were 
running 2° above those in 
1956. 

- . ] 

It was at this record Jevel 
that Canadian business en- 
tered 1958. 

But the trends at work 
behind the actual level of 
business indicated a less 
buoyant outiook. 

Price increases masked the 
fact that GNP while higher in 


pulp and paper and, 
oil, deterior- 


throughout the world ex- 
panded and temporarily in- 
flated requirements - were 
filled. 

Business and government 
spending orf new plant and 
equipment slowed during the 
last few months of 1957 as it 
became Obvious that indus- 
trial capacity throughout the 
world was catching up with 
the surge of population and 
demand for goods. 

” The Canadian boom, 1955- 
97, OUutpaced the U.S. ad- 


supply 
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vance in several sectors. 

Major reason for this was 
Canada’s record spending on 
new plant and equipment, 
much of it linked to natural 
resource development or 
transportation facilities. 

Capital expenditures in 
1955 at $6,230 million were 
10.8% higher than those a 
year before. 

In 1956 the «advance was 
25.8% to $7,900 million and 
in 1957 the increase was a 
further 11° to an estimated 
$8,750 million. 

Spending on this scale and 
at this increasing rate put the 
real steam into the boom. 

It led to higher employ- 
ment, incomes, production 
and consumption. 

It 2lso led to heavy imports 
of industrial and consumer 
goods—and a deficit on cur- 
rent account. 

At the same time, however, 
extensive foreign investment, 
particularly from the U.S 
offset the trade deficit and 
kept the Canadian dollar at 
a 3°,-6% premium above the 
U.S. dollar for most of 1957. 

o - 

In an effort to curtail the 
inflationary tendencies in- 
herent in rapid economic ex- 
pansion, the government- 
owned central bank, the 
Bank of Canada, began to 
pursue policies of moneta! 
restraint late in 1955. 

In varying degrees of in- 
tensity, pressure was kept on 
chartered bank liquidity 
through to the last months of 
1957. 

During this period, money 
was allowed to ex- 
pand hy only about §°.-7% 
despite heavy demand for 
credit from borrowers — and 
interest rates were influenced 
upwards until the chartered 
banks’ prime commergial rate 
reached 534° in August 
1957, a 144% climb in some 
16 months, 

As a of these re- 
straining moves, loans out- 
Manding which advanced 
25% in 1955, slowed toa 10°; 
increase in 1956 and leveled 
off late in 1957 at $4,365 muil- 
lion. 

Currently the demand fo 
credit ~ both businessmen 
and individuals has lightened. 

General loans outstanding 
are now running slightly be- 
low year-earlier levels. 

The central bank has also 
pursue an active 
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value last year was little 
changed in volume from 1956. 
Prices were, on average, 
about 4° above 1956 levels. 

Total consumer spending 
was higher in 1957 in dollar 
terms, but per capita con- 
‘zimption in volume terms 
was slightly lower than in 
1956 

Foreign demand for many 
of Canada’s natural resource 
products began to ease during 
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policy of restraint, although 
it had not, at the end of 
January, reversed direction 
t» the extent of pumping new 
money into the banking sys- 
tem. 
However, 
of monetary 


over-all easing 
pressures and 


GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 


Up 158% 


the decline in business 
activity have led to (1) a 
slight decrease in chartered 
bank interest rates for the 
first time in almost three 
vears, and (2) a substantial 
decline in government bond 
vields. 

It appears likely that credit 
will become more easily ob- 
tainable and obtainable at 
lower interest rates as the 
winter and spring months go 
past. 

At the same time, any sud- 
den or large addition to sup- 
plies of cash and credit is not 
likely since the prices of 
many goods and services con- 
tinue to inch upwards. 

Most businessmen . and 
economists expect today’s 
mild business decline will 
persist throughout 1958. 

But these elements of 

strength in the economy are 
expected to minimize the ex- 
tent of the downward move- 
ments. 
@® Capital spending at a pre- 
dicted $7,500 million-$8,000 
million in 1958 will be the 
second or third highest in 
Canadian history 

There is still a large car: 
over of work on projects al- 
ready underway—s'" 
St. Lawrence Sea. 

And municipal and provin- 
clal spending on 
hospital! 
public buildings w1 
to service the 
ada’'s fast-growing cor 
ties. 


41 as the 


roads 


| 
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needs 


@® Personal. incomes and sav- 
ings are still rising and are 
expected to remain strong 
throughout 1958. 

@® Manufacturers’ inventories 
of materials are being run 
down appreciably and stocks 
of finished goods are begin- 
ning to decline, 

This is essential before an- 
other round of expansion be- 
comes possible. 

@® Specific government 
actions have already put some 
supports under the economy. 





Direct mortgage lending by 
a government housing agency 
has given, and will continue 
to give, residential construc- 
tion a much-needed boost. 


Higher social security pay- 
nents are pumping new 
purchasing power into the 
economy, 


@ Total government spend- 
ing is expected to increase in 
1958 

It is unlikely that tax 
revenues during a period of 
slackening business will meet 
expenditures and, to the ex- 
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reliable source of 
in forma tion is the 
basic requirement of 


any Investor. 
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given to the 


tent of the deficit, 
props will be 
economy 
With almost 16 of total 
Canadian production of goods 
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export panera it i: obvious 
that foreign demand for 
Canadian products will play 
a key role in determining the 
pace of business within 
Canada 
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$6, 400,000,000 
$ 688,800,000 
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FORESTRY. . . . « « $ 315,000,000 


ELECTRICITY (installed H.P.) 


9,500,600 


INVESTORS AND INDUSTRIALISTS! La Province 
de Québec is indeed your land of opportunity. The 


development of America's newest industrial empire 


is booming ahead. New mines are going into produc- 


tion, new districts are being reached by road, rail, 


plane. New industries are pouring into Québec. You 


too can share in the present and future prosperity 


of Québec. 


LA PROVINCE DE | 


information on possibilities in La Province de Québec, write: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 


Phenolic Motding Materials 


marketed to manufacturers of electrical insulation, wiring devices, telephone handsets, radio 
and television cabinets, buttons, electrical switches and metering devices, bottle caps, radio 


« condensers, 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


‘household utensils and appliances. 


Laminated and impregnated Materials 


military specifications. 
to your specifications. 


available in sheet and tube forms as well as fabricated parts. 
Modern fabricating facilities for finishing laminated parts machined 
A complete range of. phenolic resin impregnated paper, fabrics, 


asbestos and glass fiber cloth ready for hot pressing. 
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Produced to meet NEMA and 


used by compounders and fabricators for glass and rockwool insulation; bondings for grind- 


ing wheels, automobile brake linings, and linoleum; electrical insulation; 


surface-coating 


materials; impregnates for paper and canvas for decorative and industrial laminates; basing 
cements for electric light bulbs; glues for structural timber; binders for foundry molds, etc. 
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Pulp and Paper Giant 
Expands Again in ‘97 


Canada is the world’s pulp 
and “paper giant. 

No other single nation 
comes very close, either «in 
production or exports. 

Although 1957 saw a pause 
in the rapid post-war growth 
of sales, there was no hesi- 
tation in expansion of capa- 
city. 

The Canadian industry 
looks for a resumption of the 
production uptrend before 
long, probably in 1959-60. 

These figures measure the 
size of the Canadian industry: 
@ Annual production runs 
about $1,500 million, exports 
about $1,000 million. It is the 


porting industry. 

® Final figures for 1957 
were expected to show wood 
pulp output of around 10.2 
million tons, compared with 
the record 10.5 million of 
1956. Last year was the sec- 
ond best on record. 

® Newsprint production in 
1957 about 6.4 million 
tons. There are predictions it 
will be a little more than 6.2 
million this year, 


Was 


@® Newsprint capacity is 
about half that of the free 
world’s 6.8 million tons 
of a total of 13.4 million tons 
in 1947; an expected 7.2 mil- 
lion of 14.5 million in 1958. 


believed to be around {1.2 


million tons. ) 


Backed by hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of 
woodlands and 
water power, thé industry 
dominates world export mar- 
kets. 

In newsprint, for instance, 
world exports in 1957 
7.8 million Canada’s 
were six million. 


were 


tons 


Canada’s closest 
competitor Finlans 
exports equal to about 
of the Canadian total. 


export 
has 


] ) ‘ f 


2 s = 
The 1957 export sales for 
other leading countries in the 


economical ° 
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“It is the nation’s biggest 
single exporting industry.” 





Finland, 650,000 tons; Swe- 
den, 300,000; the U. S., 200,- 
000; Norway, 155,000: Great 
Britain, 150,000; Austria, 
110,000. 


Wood pulp exports by Can- 
ada in 1957 were some 2.3 
million .tons, compared with 
the record 2.4 million in 
1956. 


The pause last year in the 
steady rise in demand for 
pulp and paper produc- 
tion has about doubled since 
1935-3 — was a direct re- 
flection of softer business 
conditians in North America. 

Newsprint demand has de- 
clined slightly. 


No serious or prolonged 
drop in Canadian pulp and 
paper output is seen, how- 
‘ver, 

Profits in the pulp and 
paper business have dropped 
quite sharply in the last year, 
some companies showing de- 
clines of 50°, or more. 


Average drop in. paper 
companies’ profits has been 
30°. 

This is a result of rising 
costs — particularly for labor 
— and the unfavorable ex- 
change rate on the Canadian 
dollar. 

The latter factor had part- 
ly disappeared by early 1958, 
as the premium on the Cana- 
dian dollar (in terms of the 
U. S. dollar) lessened. 

Since the most important 
pulp and paper customers are 
outside Canada, and because 
most sales are for U. S. dol- 
lars or equivalent, a premium 
works a direct. hardship, 

When the premium rises to, 
5°,, that is the equiva- 
lent of a 5% reduction in in- 


come on exports. 
. 7 . 


say, 


Major non-paper product 
is market pulp. 

Market pulp is wood pulp 
available for general sale — 
and excludes that pulp pro- 
duced by a company for its 
own use or fhat of subsidiary 
firms. 

Variation in the price for 
market pulp is often a main 


factor in» newsprint firms’ 


earnings. 


For instance, the :mportant 
declines in net profit for the 
past 10 years have reflected 
drops in demand for market 
pulp more than lower news- 
print demand 

So far as terminology 
concerned, integrated mil! 
are those producing all their 
own pulp: non-integrated 
mills those which buy their 
pulp. Some, of course, 
duce part of their require- 
ments and buy the rest. 

Canada is much interested 
in developing overseas mar- 
kets for pulp to go with the 
very large U. S. demand. 


pro- 


Since 1950, when shipments 
to the U. S. amounted to 
92% of total export, Can- 
ada’s average annual export 
there has been about 80°,. 

Since little increase in U. S. 
consumption of market pulp 


PULP, PAPER 


VYolive 


Up 165% 


is expected over the next 18 
months, there is now much 
interest in the European 
markets, 

It is estimated that United 
Kingdom import’ require- 
ments of chemical pulp will 
increase from 1.3 million tons 
in 1955 to 1.6 million or more 
in 1960, two million in 1965 
and 2.5 million in 1970. 


With the U.K. now ac- 
counting for about 12° of 
Canadian exports, the Cana- 
dian industry will pick up 
important new markets if it 
can maintain or improve its 
position in the U. K. 


In France, chemical pulp 
imports in 1955 were 566,000 
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TO INDUSTRY 


Capital requirements of corpora- 
tions usually change with busi- 
ness conditions. Plant expansion, 
modernization of existing plant 
or more working capital often 


mean more profits. 


We shall be pleased to discuss 
methods of providing additional 
funds for your particular need, 





without cost or obligation to you. 
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TO INVESTORS 


Investors are invited to avail 
themselves of any of our services, 
to call upon us for recommenda- 
tions regarding the purchase or 
sale of securities. The facilities 
of our offices throughout Canada, 
in New York and London, Eng- 
land, are available at all times to 


assist In\ estore, 


. 


Orders accepted for execution 


on all stock exchanges, 


Dominion Securities Grepn. Limitep 


Underwriters and Distributors of Inv 


200 St. 
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tons. This is expected to rise 
to 825,000 in 1960. 

Big growth is likely 
West Germany. It imported 
909,000 tons of chemical pulp 
in 1955. This figure may rise 
to 625,000 in 1960, 790,000 in 
1965, 960,000 in 1970. 

A complication is the ex- 
change situation. Although 
West.Germany presently has 
no dollar shortage problem, 
other European nations do. 


Over the veal 


in of rated capacity 
400,000-ton increas 
city and a possible 
cline in output, thi 
age may slip to ar 


There was some 


1957, but product 
Wrapping paper « 
about 95°, lower 
still much highe: 
1955. Exports of 
paper rose, 
paper were down s 


If the six-nation European 
common market’ enhance: 
general prosperity in coming 
years, then Canadian pulp 
exports to Europe may grow 
relatively unhindered, If not 
exchange will continue to be 
a factor. a 


Production of 
mills fell about 4% 
15% increase in 
The industry’s 
mostly union 
enjoy one of the h 


s eo a 
Newsprint production in are 
1957 would have reached a 
record high, if not for a labor 
strike in British Columbia In 
which has about 10°, of in- weekly 


mid - 1957, 
wage in 


mifls operated at about 95°, 


1958, because of an expected 


demand for fine paper in 


for the vear were high ers 


exports of 


paperboard 


erage incomes in Canada. 


ee ee 


one-third 


national 


newsprint higher than the 
average. Average 
hourly earnings were $2.03, 
average hours worked per 
e in capa- week 42.2. 

slight de- In 1946, weekiy 
s percent- at $38.98, hour! 


und 87° 


. During 


wage stood 
earnings at 
‘9 cents 
deciine in Government statistics show 
late only two major emplovee 

groups—iron and steel work- 
and petroleum and 
workers have a_ higher 
hourly income 


ion levels 


oil 
uutpul Was 
last 

than . in 
wrapping 
fine’ est 


yea! 
Pulp and paper mills are 
concentrated in the two larg- 
provinces Ontario and 
Quebec but every section 
of the country has a share 


lightly. 


Quebec leads with about 60 
tablishments, Ontario has 


following 
1956. ( 
employees 40 
members, 
ighest av- 


The four Atlantic Prowince: 
have 13, British Columbia 12. 
the three Prairie Provinces 
five. 


Further expansion 
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anadas industrial heart 


Toronto's Malton and Island Airports provide domestic and international flights, 


Metropolitan Toronto is the industrial, financial and cultural centre of Canada. 
commuter facilities, and freight service to the countries of the world. 


Toronto is the Capital of the Province of Ontario and is the most rapidly expand- 


ing Metropolitan Area on the Continent. Within a short distance are found a wide variety of holiday resorts, lakes, streams, 


os . , 24 and highlands, with excellent facilities for both summer and winter sports. 
One-fifth of the population of Canada and one-third of the purchasing power are 
located within 100 miles of Toronto. ihe Metropolitan Area provides 13% of 
Canada’s purchasing power and contains 8'2% of Canada’s population. 


Further information on Metropolitan Toronto may be obtained from 


@ Industrial Commission @ Manufacturers Association 


Constant population growth, a skilled labour force, excellent transportation facili- 
ties, low cost hydro-electric power and natural gas, attract new uidustry and com- 


, : @ Convention and Tourist Association 
merce to tiie Metropolitan Area. Over 200 new industries have located here in 


@ Boord of Trade 


the past five: years, @ Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
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Canada’s agriculture is standing. It’s been reflected $2,850 million; 1954, $2.400 
based on the export trade. “in a steady decline in num- million; 1956, $2,700 million; 
Canadian farm income in bers of people on the farm 1957, $2,700 million. 








“Canadian farm income is 
about $2,700 million” 





An indication of the rela- 
tive importance of the var- 
ious components of Canadian 
farm income can be gained 


from these figures of cash 
income for the first six 
months of 1957: 

Grain, seeds and hay, $343 


million 
Vegetables and other fi 
crops, $90 million 
Livestock and 
$403 million 


tru 
pouitr? . 


Dairy products, $214 mil- 
lion 

Fruits, $5 million 

Eggs, wool, honey, maple 
products, $65 million 

Miscellaneous farm prod- 
ucts, $30 million. 

Forest products, $45 mil- 
lion, 


Fur farming, $10 million. 

Supplementary payments 
under legislation which helps 
prairie farmers, $1.8 million. 

Total farm cash income for 
the period, $1.2 billion. 

. = . 

What are Canadian farm 
prospects in 1958? 

Experts say the vear 
be slightly better than 
last one. 

World demand for grains 
will probably be off a bit be- 
cause of increased domestic 
production in some countries, 
but Canadian exports should 
be aided by an apparent 
slowing in U.S. barter ac- 
tivity, possible additional 
markets in Communist-bloc 
countries and by lower crop 
prospects in Australia and 
Argentina. 

Income from the sale of 
livestock and livestock prod- 


will 
the 


1957 was about $2,700 mil- and in a steady trend to 2 ucts will probably be higher 
lion —- unchanged from 1956. larger farms and more me- The key Canadian farm in- than in 1957, 

Of this, agricultural ex- chanization. come earner — and export Modest increases are ex- 
ports probably totaled about Here are figures on the — is wheat. pected from the sales of 
$1,000 million, or about 20% number of farms: 1931, 675,- It fluctuates considerably, cattle, calves, dairy and 
of the country’s export ship- 000; 1941, 680,000: 1951. both on account of interna- poultry products and it’s 
ments. s 625,000; 1956 (est.), 590,000. tional prices and on account thought that marketings will 

Thus, in such a_ period Farm incomes have moved of weather conditions. be larger than in 1957. 
of fluctuating international up and down. An indication of the fiuc- Canadian cows are being 
agricultural prices as the In the four years before tuations can be seen in these fed. better and the same 
present, some Canadian 1957, Canadian economic ac- wheat export figures (for number will produce more 
farmers feel uneasy. tivity expanded feverishly; crop years ending in the milk. Domestic milk con- 

However, immediate pros- this year it leveicd off. years listed): sumption is rising continual- 
pects for 1958 are better than Farm cash income, after 1929, 450 million bushels: ly. . 
for last year’and the long- decreasing after the war, 1939, 160 million bu.; 1946, High producticn will 
term outlook is good. picked up again, now also 340 million bu.; 1950. 225 continue in eggs and poultry 

Thus uneasiness is of long has leveled off. million bu.; 1953, 385 million ruit and vegetables and in 

“aan eT ie Here are figures for cash bu.; 1955, 250 million bu.; tobacco. 
| income: 1939, $722 million; 1956, 310 million bu.; 1957, In the latter crop, which 
1946, $1,780 million; 1952, 263 million bu. will run .over $790 million, 
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F Low Export Demand. 
Seen in Lumber Sales 




















estes @ —— roduction of lumber in Demand has been reduced the dollar value of the lum- 
ept. ‘a nad: . , 
P ~w' | x Canada reached a peek in in almost all principal over- ber industry’s production. 
: 955 satin senate 
TTT TC Te TT 1955. It declined in 1936 and seas markets. In 1955. total production 
again in 1957, This affects Canada’s bal- Phy Sac ata 
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ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN OF BUILDINGS 
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aie more Saw - 
mill 


ing little more t 


. many of them produc- 
han 1,000 feet 


a day 
It was estimated in 1955 
that 1.4 of the total num- 
ber of mills produced 48% 
of the total volume of pro- 
duction 
What kind Ot \ ood makes 
p t vol e’ ‘The answer 
na there are some 3U 


species in use 

They range in productive 
value from the tulip-tree, the 
chestnut and the willow (al! 
three together worth less 
than $2,000 a year) to the 
spruce (worth $153 miaiien) 
and the Douglas fir ($158 
million). 


A number of valuable 
woods are in short supply. 
The chestnut, for example, is 
worth $146 per 1,000 board 
feet. 


In comparison, walnut is 
valued at $120, spruce at $60 
and Douglas fir at $66. Pop- 
lar is ‘at the bottom of the List 
at $41, 











cannot be pri 


better opportunities in the 


U.K. are expected because 
of a fall-off in U.S. produc- 
L10n. 

Of course, the total income 
wil depend on size ane sale 
of the western “rain cr! 

This, as always. will be 
the key factor. This sale | 


handied by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, a government- 
olled agenc' 

Generally 


conti 


speaking, Cana- 


dian agriculture enjoys less 
support and protection than 
hat of most other countries 

There is some tariff pro- 
tection for dairy and vege- 
table product some price 
supports - for hogs, bDutter, 
eggs, turkeys and  fow! 


AGRICULTURE 


Cash mcome 


Up 53% 


Many products are market- 
ed by producer - controlle: 
boards operating under gov- 
ernment acts — 1e., with im- 
plicit or explicit government 
supervision. 
= * o 

This protection and sup- 
port appears to be on the in- 
crease. The price support on 
turkeys and fowl is a recent 
and there are prospects 
of increased tariff 
for fruits and ve 
Price supports on — r pl ~e 
ucts are possible short]: 


one 
se on 
getab! 


Most Cieehian imports of 
farm products fall into two 
categories: 

* Fruits ind erpeltabdl 
from the U.S. in the winter- 
time 

T e’se alt ail i 
as the Canadian |} ce 
concerned ‘off ea n- 
ports and they come trom 


“s% + lL. 
SOULN. 


the warm U.S. 
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A K. Ames & Co 
A = A@ a A * 
Limited 
_— = Fd 
Purchasers and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Securities 
A. E. Ames & Co 
fae Ke AMES © « 
J 
Members 
ry” + . 
loronto Stock Exchange 
! . : 
| Montreal Stock Exchange 
, . 
| Canadian Stock Exchange 
“Ye 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG VA? VER VICTORIA WINNIPEG 
CALGARY LONDON HAMILTON OTTAWA KITCHENER ST. CATHARINES 
OWEN SOUND C BEC BOSTON, MASS 
ada citrus fruits, coffee, in terms of price ers may attem; o de lop 
t@a, bananas Recentl Canada ed i et } Fu ( 

Canada no longer exports a sizeable market in the U.S Yroductiol the De 
large amounts of meat to for beef, and this will prob- swing and possibilities of in- 
Europe. ably expand creased pork export are being 

The U.S. market has be- There is some possibility discussed in Canadian agri- 
come a more attractive one that Canadian pork prod cultural circle 


SITE OF INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Nova Scotia offers new industries many advantages that are 
unequalled anywhere. The Government of this Province is 
resolved to go all out in providing aid and inducements to 
manufacturers desiring plant locations in Nova Scotia. 


PLANT SITES 


A wide choice of locations suitable for either light 
industry, located where labor and required raw materials are 
most readily available. 






or heavy 





LABOUR 


Abundant personnei, male or female, eager to practise present 
skills or learn new ones—stable and intelligent 


RAW MATERIALS 


Excellent resources in minerals, fuels, forest products, arable 
land, fishing grounds, etc., with great reserves untapped. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Easy access to world-wide, inter-and intra-provincial facilities 
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TMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 





by sea, air and land. Excellent year-round highways system 
—most deep-sea ports ice-free and accessible 1. all weather. 


POWER 


Plenty of electrical power available throughout the Province. 
The growth requirements for industry are being adequately 
met, and the long range expansion program will take care of 
all future needs. 


TAXES 


There are no provincial or municipal sales taxes in Nova Sco- 
tia. Guaranteed tax concessions may be arranged for reason- 
able periods of time in practically all areas. 


The Government of Nova Scotia will assist in every possible 
way to establish new industries in this Province. Write now 
for information, and your inquiry will receive prompt, confi- 
dential attention. 


“PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 





HALIFAX, Nove S¢otia 
e J. R. BIGELOW 


. Deputy Minister 
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Chemicals 
Plants Employees 

1953 1956 1953 1956 
Coal for distillation cc cceeceseeceeeeenene ie 1 54) 528 
Heavy chemicals .... 6665 awe woseeeesans 4) 47 8,278 8.912 
Compressed GO8@8 2. cece ccceceereceeceueee 45 52 1,226 1,379 
Fertilizers eee eee re 40 44 3,199 2,965 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals ......++++5 "217 211 7,492 7,859 
Paints and varnishes wrrvTt TT ° 122 126 5,887 6,167 
Soaps and washing compounds ....ssseeees 14) 144 3,824 3,750 
Toilet preparations .......cseeeessceevece 94 90 1,955 2,193 
SAMO ceseces : © ee Peresesesesver= 33 33 89) 993 
Vegetable Oils ...cccversccevesssseeesese 13 12 675 675 
Adhesives ......55- ecccccesescoceese 29 , 707 596 
Polishes and dressings ...secsecseneeeusuce 49 B45 818 
Plastics (primary only) ....+.% ocecseeces 19 25 7,160 3,252 
Miscellaneous*® ....6ceceee ee eccescocccors 251 250 12,527 12,422 
POTAE cocccececseedecarccecccccosocs 1,105 1,120 50,207 52,509 

"includes explosives, synthetic rubber, insecticides, matches, dry colors, etc. . 


Cost of Gross Selling Value 
Total Earnings Materials Used of Products 

sniidaiiniaaieaianen — $'000 —- pentedibealbacsiatite 
1953 1956 1953 1956 1956 1956 
1,86! 2,155 7,551 8,020 13,635 12,960 
31,174 40,468 43,083 83,361 127,299 192,606 
4,047 5.035 2,240 3,405 15,712 20,826 
11,511 11,702 39,310 2,611 84,354 82,818 
21,758 25,983 30,716 37,683 93,557 121,995 
19,238 21,770 54,144 63,053 113,248 126,924 
13,126 14,576 38,323 46.001 89,249 109,278 
4,648 6,212 11,309 15,658 30,438 38,062 
2,891 2.740 5.198 6,64) 12,823 15,784 
2? 346 2,558 43.992 36,936 50,843 42,393 
2,146 2,156 6,491 5 349 12,082 11,759 
2,402 2,746 7,705 9,534 17,230 20,540 
7,916 14,002 24.498 44,657 44,541 82,643 
39,525 46,474 88,124 115,435 176,490 234,007 
164,59) 199,560 403,686 S18 344 881,504 1,112,595 
































Quebec — Canada's largest Province — offers 
attractive opportunities for a diversity of indus- 


tries interested in development and expansion 





///* THERE'S ABUNDANT 
LSS OPPORTUNITY IN 


Quebec 
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in a profitable market. High among the impor- | 


tant areas offering outstanding business oppor- 
tunities is the 16,000 square miles of territory 


served by ‘Shawinigan’. 


Here the investor will find: 


@ Reliable electric power service at reasonable rates. 


. 
@ Clese, abundent sources of raw materials. 


@® A skilled, reliable labour force. 


@ Excellent export rovies to world markets: modern 
and highways: 
continental railway systems; the great inland sea- 


cir terminals 
ports of the St. Lawrence. 


® Stable government 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Company invites your 


twe great trons- 


enquiries regarding the advantages awaiting you in the 


territory it serves. Just write to: 


Industrial Development Department 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER COMPANY 
Box 6072, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


i ee ee ee 
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™ Shawinigan 


WATER AND POW 


RFLEC¢CTAMIC 
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Chemical Volume 


~. | At Reeord A 


Canada’s chemical indus- 
try reached a record volume. 
in 1957. 

Although official figures 
are not available vet. esti- 
mates place the total dollar 
output at close to $1,200 mil- 
lion, & 6°)-8° increase ove! 
1956. 

Chemical 
are cautious, but they 
cast a 1958 sales volunte 
about the same as 1957, per- 
haps 3%-5% better. 

Some $185 million cf ‘new 
or expanded chemical plant 
construction programs were 
either completed in 1957 or 
were under way at year end. 

The plants represent every 
major chemical group from 
heavy acids to petrochemi- 
cals. 

The plants are all 
across Canada, from Vancou- 
ver to Montreal, 


industrv leaders 


fore- 


located 


) 


Canada’s great “Chemical 
Valley” is at Sarnia, Ontario. 

A complete review of 
chemical tariffs has been’ 


promised by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

An extensive survey of 
Canadian chemical industry 
made the Gordon Roval 
Commission gives the follow- 
ing forecasts: 


tne 


SA 
iOi 


® The industry will continue 
to grow at a faster pace than 
industry generally; a fivefold 
increase by 1980, represent- 
ing a dollar production of be- 
tween $5,000 million and 
$6,000 million. 

@ In this period the Cana- 
dian industry will 
greater proportion of the do- 
mestic market. By 1980 im- 
ports will only serve 20°, of 
Canadian requirements (now 
25% ). 

@® Exports wi!l probably fal! 
off; they will decline to a 
point where they only repre- 
sent 12° of total production 


serve a 


bv 1980. 

@® Greatest expansion is 
foreseen in plastics — a ten- 
fold growth in the next 25 


years; second greatest growth 
will be basic chemicals — a 
sixfold expansion. 
o = 7 

Canada’s natural 
will find expanding 


resou! ces 


outlets 








* 
but they will con- 
tinue to turn to the chemicals 


industry for the process ma- 
terials. 





abroad. 


For example, recently two 
Canadian petrochemical com- 
panies started the first Cana- 
dian production of ethanola- 
mines one of the major 
chemicals used in purifying 
patural gas for delivery to 
pipelines. 

With two major gas pipe- 
lines to draw heavily on sour 
gas fields in Western Canada, 
the market potential for this 
product will be large. 

Sulphur from sour gas in 
Western Canada, once the 
two major gas pipelines start 
drawing heavily from sour 
gas fields, may reach an out- 


CHEMICALS 


Volue) 


Up 195% 


put of about one million tons 
vearly. 

Heavy chemicals continue 
to hold first place in chemical 
industry volume, 

This reflects the high pace 
of industry activity in Can- 


ada particularly in such 
chemicals-consuming indus- 
tries as steel, textiles, fer- 


tilizers, oil refining and ex- 
plosives. 

Paints and varnishes hold 
second place. Medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals hold a close 
third. 

Soaps and washing com- 
pounds are in fourth place. 

Fertilizers produc- 
tion, which has flattened out 
in recent years, holds fifth 
place in the production pat- 
tern. 

Plastics today almost pa- 
rallel the fertilizer dollar 























To ensure regular mail de- 
livery to its widely separated 
communities Canada has de- 
veloped one of the most ex- 
tensive postal systems in the 
world, 

It is also considered one of 
the most efficient. 

Canada has pioneered the 
development of automatic 
sorting equipment, which is 
now being installed at some 
of the larger post offices. 

It is expected that this 
equipment will be copied by 
many other countries. 


eee 
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Canada’s Postal Service 
One of the World’s Best 


The pilot model handles 10 
letters per stcond, or 36,000 
per hour. Larger installa- 
tions could work 10 times as 
fast. 

The Post Office employs 


21,600 persons to handle 3;-" 


500 million pieces of mail per 
year. 

At last report there were 
12,000 post offices and 11,100 
money order houses in opera- 
tion. 


In the last year for which’ 


statistics are available, post- 
age paid through stamps to- 














Cochran, Murray 
Limited 


Covernmen, Municipal 
> and Corporation Securit: ts 


Cochran, Murray & Hay 


Members of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange ’ 
Deminien Bonk Bidg.. Terente, Cable Address HAYCOCK 
Mami! tpn K tchener lenden 


& Co: 








taled about $75.6 million and 


gross postal revenue was 
$158.6 million. 


All first-class domestic 





New survey of the 
economic and industrial 


potential of 


reveals... 


@ Greater Winnipeg with a population of 410,000 is the fourth 





largest metropolitan center in Canada. 


@ Greater Winnipeg is the most fully integrated manufacturing, 
distribution, financial and commercial center in Western Canada. 


@ Greater Winnipeg's natural primary market has a population of 
and covers the provinces of Alberta, 


3,100,000 persons, 


Saskatchewan, Manitoba and northwestern Ontario. 


@ It is in this primary market area that most of Canada's petro- 
leum, natural gas and basic mineral discoveries have been made 


in recent years. 


@ With expanded domestic and foreign demand for such re- 
the economy of Western Canada is undergoing a 
remarkable transition from one reliant principally on agriculture 
fo one which enjoys the many advantages of a diversified 
economy with important mining and manufacturing components 


sources, 


as well as basic agriculture. 


@ As a result this primary market has experienced an appreciable 
economic growth in recent years and shows great promise of 


continuing a fairly rapid growth over the long-term future. 


@ Greater Winnipeg's population has increased 16% in the past 
five years; Canada's population increased 15%. 
comparison, the population of the United States increased only 
9% during this same period while that of metropolitan Chicago 


increased 11%. 


@ Recognizing this growth potential, there appear to be many 
attractive manufacturing opportunities available in this section 
of Western Canada, and in Greater Winnipeg particularly as the 
natural center of this market. Some of these opportunities would 


include: 


Plastics 


A copy of this new economic and industrial survey of Greater 


Agriculturally based industries 
Metal working industries 
Textile and apparel manufacturing 


Defense based industries 


Winnipeg will be mailed free on request by writing tor 
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’ MANITOBA DEPARTMENT OF 
“INDUSTRY & COMMERCE 


Room 254, Legisla tive Bldg., Winnipeg 1, Manitoba 
5 eae: 


By way of 


mail up to eight ounces in 


weight is transported by air 
whenever this speeds deliv- 
ery. 
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Eskimo saves in Royal Bank branch, first in Aretic Islands 


A 
maga oe At - 
<r 
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Nine Chartered Banks: 
But 4,500 Branches 


Banking in Canada is car- 
ried on by nine privately 


owned banks operating under 


federal government charters 
renewable every 10 years. 

These nine banks maintain 
over 4,500 branches through- 
out the country. 

Officials sum up the ad- 
vantages of branch banking 
as: 

(1) Providing remote 
communities with banking 
services. 

(2) Spreading risks wide- 
ly. 

(3) Allowing investment 
funds to be concentrated. 

In addition to banking 
operations within Canada, six 
of the chartered banks main- 
tain a total of 149 branches 
in other countries. 

Almost all Canadian banks 
also serve clients abroad 
through correspondent banks 
and agents in almost every 
country. 

: — 7 * 

Expansion of the banking 
system has been proceeding 
rapidly: During 1957, the 
total number of branches 
within Canada increased by 
about 100 and» 10 more 


a. 


branches were established in 
other countries. 

Total assets of the nine 
banks reached $13,822 mil- 
lion at_the end of November 
1957, over .$657 million 
higher than a year earlier. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


Up 180% 


1946 


Here is a list of the banks 
by order of size: 
@ Royal Bank of Canada; 
assets $3,761 million; head 
office, Montreal, Que. 
@® Bank of Montreal; assets 
$2,932 million; head office, 
Montreal. 
@® Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; assets $2,571 million: 
head office, Toronto, Ont. 


THE PERS SONNEL LABORATORY 
J. K. Thomas, DIRECTOR 


Industrial Psychological Consultants 


Personal Evaluation 


46 Avenue Road, Toronto 


J. K. 


. WaAlnut 3-9807-8 


THOMAS & COMPANY 


A, Geoffrey Heighington, MANAGER 


Management Consultants 


Placement Consultants for Tested Personnel 


46 Avenue Road, 


oe ane 


Toronto 





* WAlnut 3-9805-6 





@ Toronto-Dominion Bank; 
assets $1,393 million; head 
office, Toronto, Ont. 

@® Bank of Nova _ Scotia, 
assets $1,360 million; head 
office, Halifax, N.S. 

@ Imperial Bank of Canada; 
assets $840 million; head of- 
fice, Toronto, Ont. 

@ National Canadian Bank; 
assets $664 million; head of- 
fice, Montreal, Que. 

@ Provincial Bank of Can- 
ada; assets $276 million; 
head office, Montreal, Que. 

@ Mercantile Bank of Can- 
ada; assets $24.6 million, 
head office, Montreal, Que. 





Tax, Capital: 
Three Books 
Help to Plan 


Three booklets of particu- 
lar interest to those thinking 
of establishing businesses in 
Canada or coming to Canada 
to live are: 

@ Financi.ag New Industries 
in Canada, prepared by the 
Industrial Development 
Branch, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa. 

@® Taxation in Caneda, also 
prepared by the Industrial 
Development Branch, De- 
partme:t of Trade and Com- 
merce. 

@® Working and Living Con- 
ditions in Canada, prepared 
by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department 
of Labor, Ottawa. 

These are obtainable from 
Canadian Consulates abroad 
or by writing to the govern- 
ment departments respon- 


| sibie for preparing them. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


THE ONLY WORLD-WIDE TRADE FAIR ON THE PACIFIC COAST OF NORTH AMERICA 


where the nations of the world trading with Canada have a new opportunity to exhibit 
and sell their products and services to retailers, wholesalers, and importers who serve 
‘the population and industry of Canada’s four western provinces, as well as the western 


parts of the United States. 


Uf you buy 


See what 
world-wide 
producers 


For further details, pleose write to T. L. Sturgess, 
Deputy Minister, British Columbie tnternethonel 
Trade Fair, Department of industriel Development, 
Trade, ond Commerce, Victorio, 8.C.. Cenode 


[yous 


Display 
your products 
to this 
major market. 


SS om 


Cite. of 8. C. 1 TF. The Conan! ut 4 sh ier Ss 


TH OOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINGE OF BRITISE COLUMBIE | 
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Export Life Insurance 


Totals $9,500 Million 


Canada’s population 
growth has been rapid: Num- 
ber of Canadians has risen 
23% since 1950. 

But insurance sales have 
grown even more quickly: 
® Total life insurance in 
force has more than doubled 
since 1950 and now amounts 
to $34,750 million or 145% of 
national income. 
® Fire and casualty pre- 
miums written in 1957 at an 
estimated $600 mflion are 
almost double those written 
in 1950. 

Insurance industry officials 
expect this rate of growth to 
continue. 

For example, they predict 
life -insurance in force will 
reach close to $100 men 
by 1980. 

In this market are some 80 
life insurance companies and 
approximately 400 fire and 
casualty companies. Of the 
life companies 48 have home 
offices outside Canada. 

Some 300 non-life com- 


panies are owned by non-- 
insurance organi- 


Canadian 

zations. 
7 7 * 

Life Insurance: 

New records were estab- 
lished in the life insurance 
industry during 1957. 

Canadians bought insur- 
ance policies with a face 
value of $5.3 million, 20% 
more than a year earlier. 

Total insurance in force 
rose by almost 14%. 

It is now estimated that 
nearly half of Canada’s 16.9 
million people are policy- 
holders. Average holdings 
per household are placed at 
$8,000, 

Death benefit payments 
during 1957 were $20 million 
higher than those made in 
the preceding year and total- 
ed $160 million. 

Benefits paid in 1957 to 
living policyholders came to 
270 million, up $30 million 
from 1956. 

In addition, life companies 
paid some $80 million in 
benefits under accident and 
sickness policies. 

Premium income from life 
insurance and annuity busi- 
ness last year come to an esti- 
mated $775 million, 2.2% 
higher than a year earlier. 

In recent years, group in- 
surance has grown more 
rapidly the’ has o-dinzry in- 
surance. 

Ordinary insurance in 
force doubled in the seven 
years 1950 to 1957. But dur- 
ing this period, the growth 
of group insurance in force 
was almost four-fold. 

During 1957, new funds 
invested for the future bene- 
fit of policyholders reached 
375 million. 

About 65°. of these 1957 
savings were invested in 
mortgage loans, 25% in 
corporate bonds and stocks, 
10°. in real estate. 

Total investments of life 
companies inCanada 
amounted to more than 
$5.600 million by the end of 
1957. 

Of this, 
funneled 


Export 457% 
Rye Whisky 


ink beer and 


$2,400 million was 
into mortgages, 


Canadians dr 
rye whisky. 

Exactly 53c of every dollar 
spent on alcoholic drinks 
goes on beer, while 42c goes 
for spirits and 5c for wine. 

Rye has almost half the 
Canadian market for spirits. 
In comparison, rum has a 
14.2% share, gin 10.7% and 
scotch 9.5‘ 

Consumption of spirits is 
up from 0.66 imperial gallons 
per capita in 1950 to 0.80 in 
1956. Imports of rum have 
risen from 923,000 proof gal. 
in 1946 to 1.2 million gal. in 
1956. 

scotch whisky imports 
have increased from 500,000 
gal to 907,000 gal. Brandy 
from 244,000 to 361,000 and 
gin from 75,000 to 361,000. 

Value of annual production 
by the Canadian distilling in- 
dustry is now in excess of 
$150 million. (Provincial and 
federal tax revenue from al- 
coholic beverages is more 
than $364 million.) 

Exports account for 45% 
of Canadian distillery output. 
Exports of Canadian rye 
whisky to the U.S. have in- 
creased to 10.7 million U.S. 
tax gal. nearly twice the 
quantity exported in 1950, 


$1,400 million had been in- 
vested in government and 
municipal bonds and $1,800 
million in securities of Cana- 


. dian business and industry. 


Insurance is an important 
Canadian export. 

Canadian-owned compan- 
ies have in force in other 
countries insurance totaling 
over $9,500 million. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Up 213° 


In all, some 13 Canadian- 
owned companies have sold 
policies covering 1.5 million 
people outside the country. 
Bulk of the sales have been 
made in the U. S. and the 
U. K. 

a os > 
General Insurance: 


Underwriting experience 
in the general insurance field 
has been increasingly un- 
satisfactory over the past 
few years. 

In 1956, insurance compan- 
ies had a $29 million loss on 
their underwriting account. 

This compares with a $10 
million underwriting gain in 
1955 and a $25 million gain 
in 1954, 

Ratio of claims to pre- 
miums earned has Feen ris- 
ing for all main classes of 
general insurance: 

@® Fire insurance loss ratio 
climbed to 60.7% in 1956 
(latest figures available), up 
from 1955’s 57% and 1954's 
49.9%. 

@ Auto insurance loss ratio 
advanced from 1955’s 57.1% 


to 67% in 
1954’s §2.1%. 
® Casualty insurance loss 
ratio, excluding auto and fire, 
was close to 67% in 1956 as 
against 63% a year earlier. 

These adverse ratios con- 
tinued to worsen through 
1957, it is thought. One esti- 
mate places the total under- 
writing loss for 1957 at ap- 
proximately $40 million. 

2 o . 

Auto insurance premium 
rates have been increased, on 
average, some 27% above 
those prevailing throughout 
1955. 


Fire insurance rates and 
premiums for other casualty 
lines are expected to increase 
in the near future. 

One o: the factors con- 
tributing to rising loss ratios 
has been,the greater number 
of catastrophes involving 
fires, floods and windstorms 
since 1950. In _ addition, 
higher repair and replace- 
ment costs—due to inflation- 
ary tendencies 4n the econ- 
omy — have played an 


1956, up from 
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DEPENDABLE 
SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTS 


VICTORY SOYA MILLS 
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285 FLEET ST. EAST 














which exists among the com- 
panies. 

This has resulted over the 
past several years in an in- 
dustry-wide trend toward 
reduced premium rates for 
broader coverages, 


important part in the in- 
crease. 

However, one of the major 
reasons for the difficulties in 
which general insurance 
companies find themselves is 
the intense competition 
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Business 
rltunities 
Opportu { 


An 
Canada 


CANADA offers unlimited opportunities for capital 
investment. Recent listings with our Business Sales Divi- 
sion include manufacturing concerns, retail! and wholesale 
firms and many other types of businesses. 

Our services are at your disposal if you are thinking 
af locating in Canada and fooking for an opportunity to 


purchase an established Canadian business. 


Write F. E. Mullin, Manager, 
Business Sales Division, 
110 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 


THE CANADA TRUST COMPANY 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Canadian Cities 





























To keep 

up to date 
on Canadian 
Business... 


read the 
B of M Business 


Review 
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Please send me every month — 
without charge —the BofM 


Business Review. 
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RESOURCES EXCEED $2,800,000,000 °* 


Business Development Department, 


119 St. James Street West, 


Bank of Montreal, 


Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, LONDON AND PARIS * 


MORE THAN 700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA * 
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Businessmen at home and abroad who 
want accurate interpretations of Canada's 
economic trends read the B of M Business 


Review. 


It’s an authoritative publication, pro- 
duced by Canada’s First Bank, Published 
monthly, each issue contains a detailed 
survey of some aspect of the Canadian econ- 
omy, or an over-all analysis of national 
business trends, together with crisp reports 


on each economic division of the country, 


If you would like to read the B of M's 
Business Review regularly, simply fill in 
and send off the coupon. No obligation. 
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Bank OF MONTREAL 
Canadas First Bank 


working with Camadians én every walk of life since 1817 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 


BANKING CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















(il Production Reeord 


Exploring for oil 
in Northern Canada 


Despite Uneven Market 


The year 1957 established 
more records in the Cana- 
dian oil industry. 

- Despite a disturbing fall- 
off in the last quarter, total 
crude oil output of 182.2 mil- 
lion barrels showed a 6% 
gain over 1956, the previous 
record year. 

Demand showed an erratic 
pattern. 

It spurted sharply forward 
during, and immediately 
afier, the Suez crisis, bolster- 
ed by unusually heavy ex- 
port demand from U.S. 

Then it fell rapidly in the 
latter part of the year. 

One of the factors in the 
uneven pattern was the rise 
and subsequent fall in export 
demand from two _ U.S. 
Washington State im orters. 

At the same time, tanker 
shipments to California re- 
finers, which had climbed to 
a 30,000-40,000 barrel-per- 
day rate in the first part of 
the year, were cut off com- 
pletely from August on. 

On top of that, the domes- 
tic demand began to flatten 
. Out in the last quarter, as 
refiners’ inventories began to 
get high. 

The low point was reached 


eg 


in the November-December 
period, 

Demand —- at least from 
the domestic market—is now 
on the upturn again, 

Although exploratory 
drilling has been maintained 
at record levels across the 
prairies, spurred by several 
important-looking discover- 
ies in Alberta, development 
drilling has begun to slump. 

This reflects the more 
stringent allocation programs 
in force in Alberta and the 
fact that several of the major 
fields in both Alberta and 
Saskatchewan are about 
drilled out. 

Important discoveries have 
been made in Alberta at 
Innisfail in the central part 
of the province, and at Swan 
Hills, Virginia Hills, Edith 
Lake and Kaybob, all north- 
west of Edmonton. 

Discoveries in Saskatch- 
ewan were generally in the 
southeast section. 

Saskatchewan’s Hum - 
mingbird discovery stands 
out, because it fs- probably 
the first Ordovician discovery 
to be made in Canada. 

An important British Col- 
umbia discovery was made 





at Blueberry in the north- 
east section of the province. 
Also, the Boundary Lake 
field in the same sector was 
extended considerably by a 
number of step-out wells. 


Major construction 
grams in pipelines and re- 
fineries have further ex- 
tended the proportion of the 
Canadian domestic market 
available to western Cana- 
dian oil. 

A 150-mile extension of 
the Interprovincial oi! pipe- 
line from Sarnia to Toronto 
has opened up an additional 
potential 70,000 b/d market. 

The looping of 100 miles of 
the Edmonton-to-Vancouver 
oil pipeline of Trans Moun- 
tain Oil Pipe Line Co, has 
expanded capacity of the line 
to 250,000 b/d. 

A continued = expansion 
program has pushed Cana- 
dian refinery capacity to a 
new peak of around 775,000 
b/d. 

Programs: currently under 
way at Vancouver, Calgary 
and Toronto should add an- 
other 50,000 b/d eapacity by 
early 1959. 

Refinery experts are fore- 


pro- 


OIL OUTPUT 


Up 2,300°. 


casting that capacity will 
rise to over one million b/d 
level by 1961-1962. 

Although forecasts about 
market growth for Canadian 
oil continue to stay very 
bright — some foresee a 
doubling of markets in eight- 
10 years — a recent restric- 
tiveemove made by the U.S. 
government on oil imports 
has raised some doubts in 
Canada’s export outlook. 

Canada has always looked 
on the U.S. Pacific North- 
west as the best export out- 
let for its crude, 

This is a deficit oil area 
and Canadian crude can be 
laid down there via pipeline 
competitively with supplies 
from any other area. 

But the U.S. has now ex- 
tended its system of volun- 
tary oil import controls over 
this section. 

Current depressed mar- 
keting conditions throughout 
the U.S. will mean lower 
export demand for Canadian 
oil anyway. 

But the import control may 
deter ‘further refinery ex- 
pansion in the U.S. Puget 
Sound area. 

A strong group of Cana- 
dian independent oil pro- 
ducers have been pressing 
increasingly for an oil pipe- 
line into the big Montreal 
market. 

This area, with a 250,000 
b/d refining capacity, Is now 
served entirely by imports. 

As Alberta's oil production 
increasingly lags behind ris- 
ing potential, the pressure 
will increase to tap the 
Montreal market. 

Likely outcome, according 
to a new survey: 

The U.S. will not provide 
adequate export markets for 
Canadian oil, so  ( anadian 
crude will begin to move in 
some volume into Montreal 
by 1960. 

But after 1965, expanding 
markets in U.S. will take up 
most of the increase in Cana- 
dian oil sales. 

The survey predicts an an- 
nual oil output of 2.5 million 
b/d by 1980. This could be 
three million b/d or 3.5 mil- 
lion b/d if wider U.S. ex- 
port outlets were available. 





In the heart of Canada’s 
richest industrial area 


NEW FACTORIES 
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FOR RENT 


Just 10 miles from Toronto 
via 4-lane Highway 401 


TRANSPORTATION: 


Convenient to super-highway and main railroad 


STEAM: 


(Toronto-Montreal). 


130 lb. high pressure steam is constantly available from 


central heating plant. 


ELECTRICITY: 
Area is well supplied with low-cost 60-cycle electri¢e 
power with ample capacity for load growth. 


NATURAL GAS: 


This versatile fuel is available at all buildings. 


FACILITIES: 


Features include main sewage, ample wzter, paved 
roads, good fire protection, attractive landscaping and 


convenient parking facilities. 


LABOUR: 


ee! 


In the ‘‘Golden Horseshoe” area surrounding Toronto, 


Close proximity to Toronto and Oshawa provides an 
excellent labour supply in all classifications. 

FUTURE GROWTH: 
Ample land included to allow for future expansion. All 
services planned to your future needs. 

LOW COST: 


Ajax Industrial Estate is designed to provide low-cost 
rental factory space with maximum flexibility to meet 


future needs. 
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one-third the industrial production and one-third the pur- 


chasing power of all Canada. 
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For complete details phone or write: 


SLOUGH ESTATES ¢canacw ir. 


Royal Bank Building, Toronto, EM. 3-9033 


GO 4768 
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More Canadians 


Buy Their Homes 


Drive to sell homes to 


lower-income workers... 


With 65° of its existing 
dwellings owner - occupied, 
Canada has one of the high- 
est rates of home-ownership 
in the world. 

The rate of home-owner- 
ship may increase, because 
of a national drive to reduce 
the cost of new houses and 
adjust financing for their pur- 
chase to bring them within 
reach of. groups earning be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000 a 
year. 

With both population and 
family formations increasing 
rapidly, the market for low- 
er-cost homes is opening up. 


DWELLINGS 


Camolation 


Up 145% 


Sales have been spectacular 
in recent months and a rec- 
ord number of 140,000 units 
—up 14.89 from last year 
and most..of them single- 
family houses for sale — is 
scheduled for building this 
year. 

In the post-war period, 
wel] over a million new 
housing units have been 
built, most of them three- 
bedroom, detached houses. 

Until last winter, the aver- 
age cost including central 
heating installation and land 
was about $14,725 and the 
aim is now to reduce that 
average price by $1,000 or 
more. 

The average living area in 
new homes is about 1,100 
square feet. 

With few exceptions 
throughout the country, new 
houses must be tied into main 
sewage systems and water 


- supplies. 


In Canada, footings are 
dug below where the winter 
frost can affect foundations. 
For this reason most dwell- 
ings have basements, which 
are usually converted into 
recreatien and utility rooms. 

Outer walls of Canadian 
houses have thermal insula- 
tion and vapor barrier to 
protect against temperature 
extremes. 

Their central heating sys- 
tems deliver an average room 
temperature of about 75 de- 
grees in winter to balance 
summer’s natural average of 
some 75 deg. 

Double-glazed or storm 
windows are used in winter 
and replaced by close-mesh 
screens in summer. ‘. 

And every family expects 


New Methods 
Speeding Up 


Construction 


Perhaps because of climatic 
conditions, Canada has been 
slow to accept new building 
techniques. 

But those which have been 
adopted are making a tre- 
mendous impact on architec- 
tural style and approach. 

Most important among 
these: “Curtain” or meta! 
wall, a form of cladding 
which wraps: the structural 
skeleton of a major building 
in a sheath of glass and metal 
panels 

Other important new tech- 
niques now coming into more 
general use: 
® Prestressed concrete 
beam and column. 
® The lift-slab and tilt-wal! 
methods of construction. 

In industrial building, for 
reasons of construction costs, 
the emphasis is on single- 
story design. 

Last. year, value of con- 
struction of offices, stores and 
commercial buildings is esti- 
mated to have reached its 
highest-ever total at $687,- 
607,000. 

Industrial building, esti- 
mated at $568,298,000, was 
just slight.,, behind the 1956 
total 


for 


to equip its home with a gas 
or electric cooking stove, a 
refrigerator and a washing 
machine. 

Main spur to home-build- 
ing in Canada is the National 
Housing Act under which 
government - insured mort- 
gages ranging up to 90% of 
the appraised value of new 
homes to a maximum of $12,- 
800 are provided by chartered 
banks, insurance and trust 
companies at 6% interest 
over a 25--ear period 

There are ro building so- 
cieties, but a considerabl 
am. ant of money for further 
mortgages comes from insur- 
ance and trust companies, in 
the form of conventional 
loans. 

In the major cities, most 
rented accommodation is pro- 
vided in apartment buildings. 

Monthly, apartment rents, 
for two-bedroom suites, in- 
cluding taxes, heating and 
janitor service, normally 
range from $60 to $125 ac- 
cording to location and 
standard. 

In recent years, apartment 
building has accounted for 
about 25% of all housing 
units built, 
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FAST-GROWING ONTARIO 





( priate is the WORKSHOP OF THE 
NATION and the largest and richest 
market in Canada. The rate of the Prov- 
inze’s economic growth has been one of 
ie most rapid experienced in the Western 


W orld 


Annually Ontario absorbs half the total 
Canadian investment in manufacturing. 
In seven short years over 860 new manu- 
facturing industries have been established, 
have been under- 
= taken by 
2,750 existing in- 
dustries, 

, employment 

additional! 
ia 100,000 workers 


and major expansions 


an 


INVITES NEW 
INDUSTRIES 


in Ontario's manufacturing industry. 


To support the Province’s industrial 
growth, the Government of Ontario 
through the several offices of its Trade & 
Industry Branch offers to both expanding 
Canadian industries and to new manu- 
facturers interested in the Canadian mar- 
ket, specialized advisory services in re- 
spect to doing business in Canada, the 
Ontario market and plant location. 


some You are invited to write for.a copy of 
“Fabrication Gaps in the Canadian Man- 
ufacturing Industry”, a booklet outlining 
possibilities and new manufacturing op- 
portunities as indicated by Canadian 


import statistics. 


creating 
for 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY BRANCH 


DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
454 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


The Hon. W. M. NICKLE, Q.C., Minister 





CHICAGO 
Trade & Industry Branch 
33 South Clark Street 


Posse ows fe: few (edartrm 
ena et Oe 


lewadeon (mper Setates 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Trade & Industry Dept 
Ontarie House 
13 Cheries |! Street 


NEW YORK 
Trade & Industry Branch 
60 East 42nd Street 


Trade end industry Branch, 

Department of Planning and Development, 
Government of Ontario, 

454 University Ave., Torente 2, CANADA. 


Please send ‘Fabrication Gaps in Canadian Manufacturing 
industry’’ to: 


] ee --r 
Address .. 


Town or City 
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With the largest fleet of survey aircraft 
and helicopters in the world, Spartan Air 
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copper and other base meta! mining 
prices, new mines began op- Big companies and those 
erating. Devejopment of oth- with cash-on hand are still 
ers was under way. active, working numerous 
iron Ore Manitouwadge a base areas from coast to coast. 
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KEY TO ALBERTA’S 
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valued. at around $44 } = INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Natural gas, coming 
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SWEDEN, FRANCE, SPAIN, ca shah ak the anaes ‘ 2 
SOUTH AFRICA, SOUTH AMERICA, Se accounted for another $20 | : E - New industrial horizons are opening in the Canadian West 
CANADA, U. S. A. ef oe ee ere fuel | a ? 4 with Edmonton the focal point. Natural gas for low-cost 
| eon 8 power and raw materials, inter-related supplies from allied 
‘ industries and favorable sites have brought 40% of 


° : rj rease st ove! : a | 
Airborne x year ago boosted this metal % : % Canada’s petro-chemical industry to Edmonton. 


MAGNETOMETER SURVEYS ; . ' re els ct ail — 2 + Commercial and industrial investment in the Edmonton 
RADIATION SURVEYS : $261 million, a 17% jump 3 ne , area has topped the $600,000,000 mark during the past decade 
ELECTROMAGNETIC SURVEYS Si ca 4 9 i and continues at a steadily increasing rate. 
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ated mining 1 r some time, : * : Forest, mineral and agricultural products flow to Edmonton 
eukaed waleed | for processing and distribution to provide a diversified 


And now ~— ao 
ea mes fs ‘J ‘ economic base. 


THE WORLD'S FIRST AND S ag ‘ : me he 

ONLY AIRBORNE non-ex- mt i ie More than 60% of Alberta’s industrial labor force lives in 
. stent industry before | me ~ Z the Edmonton area; one half the entire population 

GRAVITY GRADIOMETER | the war 2 mg ned steady at | Se 7 eg . of the province is within 100 miles of Edmonton. 


and gold 


Og oe 
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outpu was unchanged at | 7 4 Edmonton is the gateway to the vast developments in the 
@DOUL S147 MLION PF ~~ Moana dia . 
weg ey ar ae : SS Canadian Northwest — $50,000,000 oil sands development — 
Srouned 194 Staelin ge ain mining — oil and gas — timber — fish — furs. 
In production value to a com- ss ; | i ae 


bined total of $152 million 


Se | in 1957 om , re 
96 EGLINTON AVE. E. LUNDBERG FY ® Uranium, worth $45.7 mil- 2 Fal or ) 
| lion in 1956, soared some | ‘s . as . 
$ 85 in value to a total of * & £ : THE CITY OF 
TORONTO, CANADA FX PLO RA T | 0 N § j 3] million last vear. i = — ao ; 
® Asbestos continued in a - > . . = “iy 
+ pattern of steady growth to : . , antl ie a f) Mi () N () N 
a value of $106.3 million in a | , . a" 
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Metallics dominate the 

mineral field in Canada, ac- 

counting for $1,100 million om  eenree 

last year or 52% of total , ; INVESTIGATE EDMONTON TODAY, 

mineral production. 
Production of mineral 


nein peeeeniete Gin a : | For full information write: Norman A. Raulf, 
24°, with non-metallic min- Industrial Director, The City of Edmonton, Dept. FP 


rals and structural materials 


making up the remainder. | City Hall, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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_ LOVE 
_... THE GREATEST GIFT 


HE WHO UNDERSTANDS LOVE 
UNDERSTANDS GOD 
FOR GOD IS LOVE 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said; Thou shalt love 


thy neigh our, and hate thine enem Yy. 


But I say unto you, Love your enemtes, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 


them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” 
CHRIST JESUS, MATT. 5: 43, 44 





‘If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 1s 
a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 


seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen? 





And this commandment have we from Him, That he who 


loveth God love his brother also.’ | 
| I JOHN 4: 20, 21 








“PERFECT LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR” 


I JOHN 4: 18 





A Layman’s Prayer 
Father, may we be ever 


mindful that it is in | 
LEON ACKERMAN 


loving our fellow man | - 
oe 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W, 
that we truly love Thee. Washington 6, D.C. 
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Making Tourist Happy 
Rated Third Industry 


Tourism is big business ,in 
Canada today. : 

With all its related busi- 
nesses and services — hotels, 
restaurants, retail shops, gas 
stations, entertainment, etc. 
— tt is rated as the country’s 
third largest industry. 

U.S. citizens are the indus- 
try’s best forcign customers. 

In 1956, €anada had 27.7 
million visitors from the 
U.S., 4.4 million of them 
staying more than two days. 

There were 30,600 visitors 
from overseas countries. 

Both groups increased dur- 
ing 1957. 

There 
visitors in 


were more U.S. 


spite of the un- 





¢ 


favorable (to them) ex- has been rising steadily Was 
change differential. $161 million in 1956. 

The increased sterling af- It topped this figure in 
lowance for U.K. travelers is 1957, although the rise was 
expected to bring many more not as sharp as in recent 
overseas tourists to Canada years. 
this summer. = = S&S 

Holidav More Canadians explored 
tors in Canada has been their own country last sum- 
mounting steadily since the mer than ever before. 
war. Last year it was ap- Outdoor, camping va2ca- 
proximately $364 million, tions are becoming extremely 
compared with $337 million popular in Canada. 
in 1956 — an increase of 8%>. To meet this growing 

Canadians themselves trend, new parks are being 
have emerged as important created in every province. 
world travelers since 1945. An important development 
spending more money abroad has been the creation of 
than foreign visitors spend in parks close to large urban 
Canada. communities, so that city 

The travel dwellers can get away for 

weekend camping or pic- 


spending by visi- 


deficit. which 


-_ 








THE CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY But 


a Canadian Company writing 


FIRE-CASUALTY-GUARANTEE-INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 


from Coast to Coast 


Executing Facilities in United States and Mexico 50% 


HEAD OFFICE 
320 Bay St. 
Toronto 


JOHN B. ALEXANDER 
Vice-President and General Manaaer 
BRANCHES 
MONTREAL @ TORONTO e 
FDMONTON e CALGARY e VANCOUVER 


HALIFAX e 


nicking during the summer 
months. . 

. a 7 
although few resort 
hotels are being built at the 
present time, a large number 
of big city hotels, with ex- 
tonsive convention facilities 
have appeared in the past 
few years. 

Toronto, for example, has 
increased its hotel bed count 
in the last five vears. 

Another trend in Canadian 
tourist accommodation is the 
development of motor hotels 
on the outskirts of big cities. 

Motor holidays are popular 
in Canada. And very few 
large cities are very far from 
holiday attractions. 

Many business visitors take 
the opportunity of weekend- 
ing at northern lakes, seaside 
beaches orf mountain resorts. 

The Trans-Canada High- 


WINNIPEG 











A NEW DAY 





\ 


NEW 


things are happening 
great base metal finds 
sources of power 
forest potential 
markets 

outlook 

enthusiasm 


opportunities for you 


BRUNSWICK 


FOR INFORMATION: 


DEPARTMENT of INDUSTRY ano DEVELOPMENT 





HON J. ROGER PICHETTE 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 


JOHN A. PATERSON 


Minister Deputy Minister 


reste =tallateat ites 


new progress from an old heritage 
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“Holiday spending 
by visitors has been 
mounting steadily.” 





way, now in its final stages, 
but passable right across the 
country, has stimulated 
inter-provinciail motor travel. 

Cultural attractions are 
growing throughout the 
country. 

Toronto, in particular, 
offers an excellent selection 
of rausic, ballet, art and 
drama througout the year. 

Special events such as the 
Gaelic Mod and Highland 
Games in Nova Scotia, the 
Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival in Ontario are at- 
tracting more summer visi- 
tors from the U.S. and dis- 
tant parts of Canada. 

This summer, British Col- 
umbia will present its first 
annual international festival 
of the arts featuring leading 
Canadian and international 
performers. 

s 7 m 

Every one of Canada’s 10 
provinces and northern ter- 
ritories has important tourist 
attractions, Some highlights: 

British Columbia: Many 
areas of great beauty and 
many natural mountain 
playgrounds. 

The provincial parks sys- 
tem of eight million acres 
contains mountains, lakes, 
rivers and beaches. 

Alberta: The Rocky Moun- 
tains, with some of the finest 
resorts in the world. 

Primarily a summer vaca- 
tion area, but there is also 
excellent skiing. Olympic 
standard ski facilities are 
being built. 

Saskatchewan: Vast area of 


TOURIST SPENDING: 


'By wesstors 


Up 63% 


northern lakes, with some of 


the best fresh water fishing 
in the world. 

Facilities in eight provin- 
cial parks are increasing 
every year; small hotels, 
golf courses, tennis courts, 
sandy beaches. 

Manitoba: Two famous 
parks — Riding Mountain 
and Whiteshell Forest Re- 
serve, with,excellent fishing, 
swimming and boating. 

The- northland is _ -being 
opened up to tourists in the 
wake of mining develop- 
ments. 

Ontario: Between 60°, 
and 65% of Canada’s for- 
eign visitors come to Ontario. 
_ There are approximately 
250,000 lakes, some of them 
still quite deserted, others 
with resort hotels, guest 
houses and camping sites, 
with swimming, fishing and 
boating in summer, 

Many of the northern re- 
sorts offer excellent skiing. 

Niagara Falls is a renown- 
ed tourist attraction 

Quebec: The famed Lau- 
rentian Mountains are es- 
pecially popular in winter: 
skiing conditions are among 
the finest. 

Curling and skating rinks, 
winter carnivals, fine culsine 
bring many noneskiers in 
winter. 

Cosmopolitan Montreal and 
French Canada with its 17th 
century atmosphere are 
major attractions. 

New Brunswick: Lovely 
scenery, excellent salmon 
fishing, 600 miles of coast. Of 
particular interest to the 
family looking for an eco- 
nomical holiday is Fundy 
National Park. It has 25 
miles of sandy beach, modern 
swimming pools, golf course, 
tennis courts, camping facili- 
ties, cottages and a sthool of 
arts and crafts. 

Nova Scotia: An extremely 
popular vacation destination 
for both foreigners§ and 
Canadians. 

One of its most outstand- 
ing attractions: Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park, .a 
scenic area 
bordered by the 
Cabot Trail. 

Prince Edward Island: 
Magnificent-sand beaches and 
the warmest ocean water 
north of Florida. 

Newfoundland: The prov- 
ince attracts fishermen and 
hunters from all over eastern 
North. America. 
~ Canada’s far north 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories: In summer, the sun 
shines for 24 hours, the 
weather is mild, lakes teem 
with fish, 


spectacular 





along the sea. 
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Québec - Sore! 


SAVARD & HART INC. 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada 


a 
Chicoutimi - St. 
Sherbrooke - Trois-Riviéres - Drummondville 


SAVARD & HART 


Members: Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


Head Office: 230 Notre Dame St. West, Montrea! 


johns 


Branch offices: 


, ™. To® akg 65 West 44th Street, New York Cty 


POMEL A A . RAO es 


Wings for Work and War: 
World Skies Know Canada 


SAVARD & HART S.A. 
Geneva, Switzerland 





170 Bay Street, Toronto 


QUEBEC — TROIS-RIVIERES — SHERBROOKE — CHICOU- 
TIM] — ST. JOHNS, P.Q. — DRUMMONDVILLE — 
THETFORD MINES — MIAMI BEACH 


SAVARD & HART LTD. 


London, England 





@® A new small jet trainer, | 
sultable for teaching the stu- and strength 
pilot without his -ever Canadian Pratt & Whitnes 
long done important work flying behind a propeller. A is now busy 
both in peace and war. later “executive taxi’ version original 

Only comparatively recent- Is planned. This is the Cana- thrust jet engine, 
ly, though, have Capadian de- dair CL-4]., be mated with 
signs begun to be important. Adde! to the@e are Cana- C'T_of 

Today Canadian firms are dian jet engine designs. . 
producing—or are preparing Outstanding among these: A tota’ of 51 
to produce: Orenda Engines’ Iroquois plants are wholly 
® The Western world’s first The Iroquois, already li- with aviation production. 
two-seater, supersonic mis- censed for U. S. production, In air transport, Canada 
sile-carrying jet fighter cap- . ill develop well over 20,000 serves the world. A maze of 
able of operating over desol- lb. of thrust and uses ti- routes serve the countrys 
ate wastes far from home tanium in unusually large tiny and isolated settlements. 
base — the Avro CF - 105 amounts to provide lightness Today the planes 
Arrow. 


Canada is not an unknown 
in the world’s skies. 

Airmen from Canada have dent 
designing an 
lightweight, low- 
possibly t 


Canadair's 


separaie 


concerned 


are new, 


lhe equipment modern, but 


l n adition of the 
fabled bush pilots remal: 

n one other field of avia- 

Canada exce] This i8 


" ‘ 
. . ‘ : rye ‘ ‘ 
=o we Pere eLereer*S 


Faced with vast. often ure 
arted distance ‘anadians 

had to turn ta the kv for 

quick result 

‘ Todav two Can 

Spartan Air Services and 

Hunting Associates Litd.. a 


‘ la Aare in tha tar crit 
wOrid leaders in the technique 


'% ’ mie 
AUid!Il ili LIS, 


of aerial surve’, 





@® A giar.t. long range anti- 
submarine patrol bomber, 
carrying a large crew. very 
latest radar and electronic 
devices, sub-killing weapons 
—the Canadair CL-28 Argus. 
@® A new turboprop version @ We will erect any building to suit 
of the Bristol Britannia es- your plons, for sole or lease, in 
pecially suited for rugged, Winnipeg or Western Conado 
high speed air transport—the 
Canadair CL-44. | 
® Tree bush-planedesigns. | ° 
A Canadian tradition, these | We arrange financing, selling or 
tough and sturdy aircraft are renting of ony commercial, indus. 
° triol or business property. 
world sellers where the men 
must fly into isolated areas. 
They are deHavilland’s Beav- 
er, Otter and Caribou. 
@ A proven pair of jet fight- 
ers now on duty, ire ‘NATO's 
vital centre section of Europe 
—the Avro CF-100 and the 
Canadair Saber 6: 
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Choice sites from which to choose. 





Winnipeg, Man. 


to completion 
experience in Winnipeg and Western Canado. 


OVER 50 YEARS OF SERVICE 





INDUSTRIAL REALTORS 


A & tL BUILDING 
FOUR SIXTY MAIN 


ey x 7 


When locating in Western Canodo, consult A &-L, from planning 
Accurate advice with knowledge gained from 
Enquiries invited 











ONTARI 
HYDRO 


Power for Progress 





Nowhere is the spirit of the pioneer more 

alive than in Ontario today—for this 

vast province, strategically situated in the 

centre of the Canadian market and producing 

half the nation’s manufacturing output, is 

undoubtedly on the move. Modern technology and 

the healthy exploitation of the province's great store of 
natural resources continue to strengthen her position as 
one of the world’s major industrial areas. 

Excellent transport and communication systems, an cver- 
increasing and versatile labour force, ample lands and 
attractive building sites further enhance Ontario's resources. 
Behind Ontario's remarkable growgh and laying the 
foundations for an even more prosperous future is the 
assurance of 4 plentiful supply of low-cost electricity. 
Highlighting Ontario Hydro's expansion program are 
such renowned developments as the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara hydro-electric projects and the Richard L. Hearn 
thermal electric station. 

This immense program, started in 1945, will have 
increased dependable peak capacity by 1962 from 
1,937,500 Kw to 7,300,000 Kw — by 277 per cent. 


Ample power for progress in Ontario. 


Address all industrial enquiries to: 

THE TRADE AND INDUSTRY BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
454 University Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Arts in Canada: 
Fresh and Alive 


Here is new meaning tor 





the old art forms... 


Canadians, working in one 
of the fastest-growing econ- 
omies in the world, are de- 
veloping a cultural life as full 
and as varied as that of any 
medium-sized country. 

The arts in Canada lack the 
historic traditions that con- 
tribute so much to the cul- 
ture of older countries. 

‘Bit, to make up for the 
lack of a national artistic his- 
tory, Canada’s artists have 


" developed a fresh, imagina- 


tive approach that gives new 
meaning to the traditional 
art forms they have borrow- 
ed from Europe. 

One of the most striking 


examples of the Canadian ap- 


proach to an ancient art is to 
be found in Stratford, a small 
Ontario city of 20,000 peop’. 

There, lotal citizens wh 
help from government, busi- 
ness and individuals in other 
cities, have established an an- 
nual summer festival of 
Shakespearean drama that 
has won international ac- 
claim. 

Stage stars from Europe 
and the U. K. have combined 
their talents with those of 
Canadian actors to present 
distinctive new productions 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
and comedies—distinctive not 
only in the juggling with time 
(Taming of the Shrew was 
set in the Wild West of the 
1890s) but in the revolution- 
ary new circular theatre. 

The actors appear on a 
unique stage — a main level 
reached by three stairs, col- 
umns providing a _ portico 
area, balconies, tunnels, and 
more stairs. 


+ _ 7 
For its sixth season this 
summer, Stratford’s Shake- 


gpearean Festival will pre-— 


sent Henry IV, Part I, Much 
Ado About Nothing, and The 


a ~~ - — - - —- —— —- —_—-— — 


Winter's Tale, from June 23 
to Sept. 13. 

addition, visitors to 
Stratford will enjoy a film 
festival, a music festival 
ranging from opera to jazz, 
and the leading French- 
speaking theatrical company 
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Art 


“North Shore of Lake 

Superior,” by A. J. Cam - 

son; one of Canada’s 

most widely reproduced 
art works. 














in Canada, Le Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde. 

The Montreal actors will 
present their production of 
Moliére’s Le Malade Imagi- 
naire — the same production 
in which they will be seen at 
the Brussels World Fair this 
year. 

Also representing Canadian 
culture in Brussels will be the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
orchestra. Both the theatri- 
cal company and the orches- 
tra will perform in several 
other European cities in ad- 
dition to Brussels. 

Financial grants have been 
made by the newly formed 
Canada Council to help pay 
for the European tours of the 


Theatre 


Death scene at Canada’s 
great annual  Shake- 
speare festival held in 
a cireular theatre at 
Stratford, Ontario. 








two groups. 

The Canada Council is the 
first governmental organiza- 
tion established to provide 
funds for the support of the 
arts and letters in Canada. 

The funds are derived from 
the investment of $100 mil- 
lion granted to the Council by 
the federal government. 

Although still less than a 
year old, the Council has 
already made _ substantial 
grants to help expand the op- 
erations of the National Bal- 
let Company of Toronto, the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet, and 
Les Grands Ballets Canadi- 
ens; the symphony orchestras 
of Halifax, Ottawa, Toronto 
and Winnipeg; the Opera 
Festival Association of To- 
ronto; and various artistic 
publications. 

s . - 
One of the most active of 
these groups is the National 





WORLDS 


LARGEST 
gas unin 

healtrs , gas anol 

phectric ranges! 


For detailed information on types of 
controls, prices and nearest country 
where manufactured 

address below— 


© Kotertshaw Fulton 


CONTROLS (CANADA) LIMITED 


=e ( ORO! 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


580 EVANS AVE., TORONTO 14, CANADA 


Ballet. 

Founded in 1951, the large 
company of dancers and a 
full orchestra each year trav- 
el-to major cities of Canada 
and the U. S., presenting not 
only such popular full-length 
classics as Swan Lake and 
Sleeping Beauty, but also 
new ballets produced by 
young Canadian choreog- 
raphers and set to the music 
of Canadian composers. 

This year, for the first 
time, the National Ballet is 
adding a third country — 
Mexico—to its annual coast- 
to-coast tours of Canada and 
the U.S 

The Canadian dancers will 
‘perform in the Palace of Fine 
Arts and at the National 
Auditorium in Mexico City, 
from May 31 to June 21. 

Eastern Canada, and espe- 
clally the cities of Toronto 
and Montreal, have long been 
regarded as Canada’s cultural 
capitals. 

This year, however, the 
west coast city of Vancouver 
will challenge the supremacy 
of the east with its first An- 
nual International Festival, 
July 19 to Aug. 16. 

The festival, which is the 
top attraction being held in 


TT 


write to either 








Dance 


Both the National Ballet 

Company of Canada and 

the Royal Winnipeg Bal- 

let are well known out- 
side Canada. 








conjunction with the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia's 
centennial year, will feature 
a drama written for it by 
Canadian playwright Lister 
Sinclair, orchestral concerts, 
chamber music, song recitals, 
Mozart’s opera Don Giovanni 
featuring Canadian bass 
George London, a jazz festi- 
val, dance and mime by Mar- 
cel Marceau, and an interna- 
tional film festival. 


In the field of fine art, too, 
Canadians enjoy today’. best 
work and occasional exhibi- 
tions of the best from other 
times and other countries. 

Art galleries and museums 
in cities across the country 
encourage Canadian artists 
by exhibiting their creations, 
and frequently stage exhibi- 
tions of paintings on loan 
from the best collections in 
Europe and the U. S. 

The life of an artist is sel- 
dom easy, but Canadian busi- 
ness has come to the aid of 
art from time to time by com- 
missioning paintings. Both 
International Nickel Co. of 
Canada and Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams Ltd. have sponsor- 
ed paintings of Canadian 
scenes which have been seen 
by thousands of people 
abroad. 





Canada sends news and 
views across the world every 
day through the short-wave 








transmissions of the Interna- 
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NATURAL GAS 
SECURITIES 


Appear in a Number of 
Studies we have made Available 
On Strategic Companies . 


For Investors 
the 

Growths in 
Canadian 


And on which We Maintain Active Trading Markets 


WISENER «7 COMPANY 


LIMITED 





Members of the Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada 


73 King St. West TORONTO 1, 
CANADA 
TELEX 02-2461 
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Canadian News and Views 


For the World via Radio 


tional Service of Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. 

Listeners are offered world 
and Canadian news, coupled 
with information on the lat- 
est cultural and economic de- 
velopments on the Canadian 
scene. 

Statioris all over the world 
also receive, free, complete 
Canadian-recorded programs 
that can be included in their 
own schedules. 

The headquarters and 
studios of the International 
Service are in Radio Canada 
Building in Montreal and the 
services’ two kw short-wave 
transmitters are at Sackville, 
New Brunswick, 600 miles 
east of Montreal. 

Test .transmissions were 
carried out in 1944 and the 
service officially opened on 
Feb. 25, 1945. 

Programs are on the air 
some 90 hours each week in 
16 languages — English 
French, German, Dutch, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Portuguese (for 
Brazil), Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Czech, Slovak, Rus- 
sian, Polish and Hungarian. 
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s @ 8,000 FEET OF DETROIT 


RIVER FRONTAGE 


@ 2,500 FOOT DEEP-WATER 
SLIP 


* @ RAILROAD SIDINGS 


This view shows 2500-foot Slip opening on Detroit River . . . 


AND ROADWAYS 


. miles of each olready built on the 
property 


the exceptionally level topography of the lend ... the wide @ UNLIMITED WATER SUPPLY 


river frontage with famed River Rouge industrial section direct!y 
across the Detroit River. ‘ 


Write one of the Reoltors 
below for brochure giv- 
ing complete information 


A. D. Edwards, Vice-President 
HOMER WARREN & CO. 
Dime Building * Detroit 26, Michigan 
Paul Roborts 
FOSTER & ROBARTS 


Bartle? Building * 76 University West 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Lester J. Steele, Vice-President 


SILLOWAY & COMPANY 
Buhl Building * Detroit 26, Michigan 


FROM GREAT LAKES 


@ ABUNDANT ELECTRIC 
POWER 


- « « One of Canada’s largest generating 
plonts adjcins the property 


@ IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


- . one porcel, already assembled under 
one ownership, offers you quick action 


Ojibway, located on the busiest 
waterway of the world, is within 
approx. 500-mile radius of Buffalo, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Montreal and Toronto. 
Ojibway, world port, is a natural 
location for all types of industry. 

















Not only the future belongs to Canada. Even 
now Canada is one of the world’s super- 
markets — her shelves stocked with huge 
quantities of eagerly sought materials and 


produce. 








Whether your firm is Canadian or foreign, 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE——CHICAGO 


4500 Mile Supermarket 


we can make your dealings in this market 
easier and more efficient. Our 770 branches 
across Canada and our world-wide banking 
services are at your call. Contact our local 
branch manager, or our Head Office, 25 King 
Street West, Tordnto: ~ 


BRANCHES OUTSIDE CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


LONDON, ENGLAND; NEW YORK; SEATTLE; PORTLAND, OREGON; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; BRITISH WEST INDIES; NASSAU BAHAMAS 
BANKING CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Selling to Canadians: 
World's Top Potential 


Canadian retailing prob- 
ably has more growth pvten- 
tial than any other retail in- 
dustry in the World. 

In 1957 retail sales reached 
an estimated $15,000 million. 

In 1951 they represented 
less than $11,000 million; in 
1946 under $6,000 million. 
® Canadians have more 
spending power per person 
than any other country, with 
the sole exception of the U. 5. 
® They are selective buyers 
who expect good value for 
their money. 
® They aré willing to pur- 
chase quality merchandise 
with a good reputation. 

Retailing in Canada has 
undergone a revolution since 
the end of World War II, 

One of the chief causes of 
this has been the great popu- 
lation growth of the suburbs. 

This has resulted in the 
steady growth of shopping 
centres, located on sites rang- 
ing from 10 to 60 acres, pro- 
viding parking space for up 
to 5,000 cars 

= o ] 

These centres usually have 
banks, drugstores, clothing 
stores — in fact, practically 
everything the modern fam- 
ily requires 

The main feature is the 
supermarket, or food chain 
store, which carries thou- 
sands of items, including 


One reason for the success 
of the discount houses has 
been the federal govern- 
ment’s ban on pricesetting by 
manufacturers. 


fresh foods, frozen foods and 
packaged goods. 

The trend is toward week- 
ly purchases of food items. 

Most shopping centres are 
open at least one night a 
week whiten 4- great deal of 
this wéekly purchasing is 
done. 

A more recent develop- 
ment has been the stocking of 
nonfood items by these 
supermarkets. - 


In the nast year the retail 
market has become increas- 
ingly competitive. 

All indications are that this 
competition will become even 
stronger. 

This is reflected in a three- 
way fight between suburban, 
midtown and downtown 
merchants. 


RETAIL SALES 


This keen competition also 
has put new emphasis on both 
advertising and packaging. 


Up 150% 


There is a heavy demand in 
Canada for labor-saving de- 
vices such as washing ma- 
chines, dryers and dishwash- 


‘his nyhasis on self- 
reliance also has been reflect- 
ed in sales of carpentry sets 
and similar goods. 

Forecasts of future con- 
sumer demand are encourag- 


ing 


Another postwar develop- 
ment has been the large num- 
ber of d:scount houses, where 
household appliances such as 
stoves, refrigerators and tele- 


Outlook for future spend- 
ng habits: ‘ 


Canadians will be spend- 
VisION S€ts sel irasticall) ing about 26% of their con- 
reduced price sumer dollar on food, 11.8° 

This is made possible | on clothing and personal fur- 
cutting service to a minin nishings, 10.9% on purchase 
and passing on the savings and operation of automobiles, 
the custome! and 9.5% on shelte 
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for NEW BRUNSWICK 


With the coming “On Line” 
of the new Beechwood Hydro 
Development, New Brunswick 
is keeping abreast of a 
rapidly climbing load curve 
and is continuing ts policy 
of adequate reserves of Power 
for an expanding 


prot ine ial cconony., 





The New Brunswick 


ELECTRIC 


POWER COMMISSION 





Fredericton 
New Brunswick 











feod, beverage: 

Tebecce, tebecte products 
Rubber products . 

leather preductes 

Textiles 

Clothing 


Peper preducts 


i,en, stee! products 
Transpertation equipment 
Nenferrous metal products 
Electric epperetus, supplies 
Nonmetatiic minere! products 
Petroleum, coe! products 
Chemica! products 
Miscellaneous 

Cedoital items 


@xperses 





Manufacturing" 


New Capitol Inwesmment 
in monvufocter: 


Printing, publishing, ollied industries . 
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Markets Growing 
For Manufactures 


Canada is now one of the 
world’s leading manufactur- 
ers—probably the sixth larg- 
est. 

About 30% of Canada’s na- 
tional income is derived from 
manufacturing. 

Canada’s high position as 
a trader is both reflected in 
the industrial structure and 
derived from it. 

For instance, several of the 
major industries based on 
Canada’s natural resources, 
such as pulp and paper mills 
and nonferrous metal smel- 
ters, are dependent on world 
markets for a large part of 
their sales. 

One of them, the aluminum 
industry, developed in Can- 
ada because of the availabil- 
ity of abundant supplies of 
low-cost hydro power, de- 


_pends on the outside world 


Fun, Protits 
At Canada’s 


Great Fairs 


There is a lot more to Can- 
ada’s national and regional 
trade and agricultural fairs 
than color and excitement: 

They are the show win- 
dows of the country. 

New in the international! 
trade fair field—and full of 
optimism -—— is the Montreal 
International Trade Fair. 

This vear’s fair—the sec- 
ond—will be held May 30- 
June 8. 

Already 
hibitors. including 15 govern- 
ments, have applied for 
space. 

The fair 
to include a 
where internationally 


more than 35 ex- 


is being expanded 

fashion showcase 
known 
houses in the fashion Jewelrs 
and cosmetic fields wil be 
invited to displa: 

This May the British Col- 
umbia International Trade 
Fair will become Canada’s 
second largest international 
showcase. 

The B. C. trade fair wil! 
run for about three weeks 
open to business from any- 
vhere in the world. 


o os 2 
Canada's biggest fair-—-em- 
bracing a wide range of en- 
tertainment and exhibits—ls 
Toronto's Canadian National 
Exhibition to be held Aug. 
20-Sept. 6. It attracts about 
28 million visitors annually. 

Toronto's winter feature is 
the Roval Agricultural Win- 
ter Fair, which brings exhibi- 
tors and buvers from al! 
across Canada and _ (from 
other nations, notably the 
U. S. and the U. K 

The dates this vear: Nov. 
14-22 Last year’s fair at- 
tracted 17.500 entries, 250,- 

1) visitors 

The Pacific National Ex- 
hibition will highlight British 
Columbia's centennial cele- 
brations this year. Last year's 
attendance was 820,000. 

Dates this vear: Aug. 18- 
Sept, 1. 

e a = 

In the Prairie Provinces 
are held a number of large 
regional exhibitions which, 
like the Canadian National 
and Pacific National, are a 
combination of entertainment 
and exhibits. 

Best known of these is the 
Calgar Stampede, which 
features rodeo events such as 
riding wild horses and other 
items connected with the old 
west. 

Northwestern Ontario's big 
fair is the Canadian Lake- 
head Exhibition at Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur, held in 
early August. 








for both raw material and a 
market, 
’ However, Canada’s rapidly 
growing population is pro- 
viding a greater market for 
more industrial produce. 
Manufacturers of groceries. 
meat products, lumber and 
automobiles, for example, 
must produce larger quanti- 


MANUFACTURING . 


votve!l 


Up 165% 


ties of goods to feed, house 
and otherwise maintain the 
population. 

Mineral and forest indus- 
tries, transport systems and 
service trades are all expand- 
ing and in so doing require 
more building materials. ma- 
chinery and equipment and 
other supplies. 

Every new factory also 
means an increased market 
for capital goods and for raw 


HERE’S something about Canada that brings 
4 out the holiday spirit in everyone. For 
some, it’s the fighting fish lurking in a million 
for others, it’s 
where par never seems quite as important as 
the enjoyment of the game amid breath-taking ==> 
scenery. If you’re coming to Canada on business, 
make it a holiday too! Wherever you 
go in Canada, you're never far 
from vacation fun. 


lakes, 


Slick this COUPOnR OR any postcard or enclose in envelope. P bevecceessececceresesaeescseeesanesuesens 
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SASKATCHEWAN MEANS GROWTH F 
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In the expensive econ- 
omic climate of Cenede's 
middle - of « the - marke? 
prevince, @ wealth of 
netvrel resources — oil, 
netural gas, timber, pei- 
osh, bese metals, coal, 
vronium — is attracting NEW INDUSTRIES 
important new industries IN 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Fibreboard Plan: at 


end epening up wider 
fields fer profitable 


manufacturing. Saskatoon 
’ 


Unusual Opportunities are Waiting 
in These Fields of Production: 


© Furniture, wood products Brass, copper products 


@ Men's, Women's clothing Sheet metal products 
Food Preparations Motor véhicle parts 
Stock and Poultry feeds 


Rubber, leather footwear Structural steel! 


< 

@ Farm implements 
- 

* 


Chemical products Electrical supplies 


Write For ¢ om plete Informatios 
About These Opportunities 


SASKATCHEWAN is the geographical centre of a rapidly growing 
market area stretching from the Great Lakes to Vancouver. 
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TECHNICAL AIDS TO INDUSTRY — FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
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12th AVENUE AND LORNE STREET, REGINA 


MINISTER + WON. 7. C. OOUGLAS + DIRECTOR + 0. H. F, BLACK yg 





semifinished The value of Canadian 
manufactured goods reached 
anew peak of $2 


materials 
products. 
The result is that manufac- 
turing industry grows In two in 1956. . 
different ways In total value of shipment 1955 
® The variety of produ in- the industries in the food and fer) 
creases because at Sri for 
new products grow until thes 


7 
i 


850 million 


beverages group led the list 850 
with a $3,900 milhon output cts, 
and stee] product and 


are big enough to support Iron 


domestic production. ranked second with a value milli 
® At the same time the mar- of $2,750 million , 
kets ,for existing Canadian Transportation eq 
products expand, calling for came next at $2,200 miuillio: 
increased output and 


iipmetl i 


paper product 
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Wherever you go 
wherever you stop... 
a memorable holiday 
awaits you 
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Free VACATION PACKAGE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


r 

’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 

: 
the scenic golf courses ' 

* OTTAWA, CANADA 

+ Please send the Canadian Vacation Package to: 

: 

’ 

’ 


NAME 


PLEASE PRINT 
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MASA 


Sports Popular Pastimes 
In Both Summer, Winter | 


Canadians are a_ sport- 
minded people, with interest 
divided between spectator 
and participant sports. 

Klockey—amateur and pro- 
fessional — is Canada’s na- 
tional game. 

Any young man with abil- 
ity to play hockey turns pro- 
fessional and earns anywhere 
from $5,000 to $20,000 a year. 

U.S. hockey teams, except 
at university level, are man- 
ned by Canadians. 

Since World War I! U. S.- 
type professional! football has 
become a major sport and 
goccer is gaining popularity. 

The most popular partici- 
pant sport is alley bowling. 

More than a million Cana- 
dians bow! regularly in wint- 


- | 








$16,000 


Immigrants — 275,000 of 
them — were the big factor 
in swelling Canada’s man- 
power resources to 6.1 mil- 
lion in 1957. 

In mid-year 


nearly six 


million had jobs. 


rapid expansion in 
and in industry 
been without its 


But 
manpower 
has not 
problems: 

Winter unemployment has 
been greater this year than 
in recent years. 

However, labor had these 
bright. spots: 
® Total income of Canadian 


WEEKLY WAGES 


Up 106% 





workers increased to $16,000 
million in 1957, about 9% 
more than in 1956. 

@® Average weekly earnings 
of workers in manufacturing 
topped $70, more than 3% 
over the previous year. 


® The 40-hour week is now 
enjoyed by nearly seven out 
of 10 manufacturing work- 
ers. 

@ Strikes in 1957 accounted 
for only one tenth of 1° of 
the number of days worked 
in Canadian industry. 

The outlook for labor 
peace is clouded by the fact 
many important contracts.2n 
big industries come up for 
renewal this year. 

Canada has the _ second 
highest priced labor in the 
world —- the U.S. having the 
most highly paid’ workmen. 

That fact can put the 


Canadian manufacturer at a 


disadvantage when compet- 

ing with producers in coun- 

tries with lower wage levels. 
~ + . 


However, in many Cases, 
modern mass_ production 
techniques and extremely 


high capital investment have 
counteracted -— or more 
than counteracted the 
high cost of labor. 

In fact, high investment 


—_——— 


‘orkers 


er months, most of them in 
industrial and social leagues. 

Curling, an ancient game 
imported by Scottish regi- 
ments, is another popular 
winter sport. 

Every city,.town and ham- 
let has at least one curling 
rink where enthusiasts slide 
their granites and wield their 
brooms on sheets of ice. 

Younger Canadians prefer 
the excitement and exhilara- 
tion of skiing. | 

Example: The Laurentian 
mountains north of Mantreai, 
are invaded by more than 
50,000 people every winter 
weekend. 

In summer, Canadians 
swim, golf, camp, sail and 
play tennis. 


Earned 





Million 


plus modern production me- 
thods are the very things 
which have allowed wages to 
climb so high without a cor- 
responding increase in the 
cost of living. 

This has resulted in a mass 
market, in which most Cana- 
dians have sufficient money 
to buy many things once re- 


garded a iuxury or semi- 
luxury items. 
Ownership of cars, re- 


frigerators, radios, television 
sets and a host of other large 


and small items is very 
widespread. 
Generally, Canadians 


drawing wages or salaries 
get an average between $50 
and $90 a week, depending 


on the industry in’ which 
they work. 
The wage uptrend con- 


tinued in the past year. 

Here are some examples, 
based on Dominion Burea 
of Statistics figures for Oc- 
tober, 1957: 

Average weekly wages in 
the metal miniag industry, 
including gold, climbed to 
$88.27 from $82.75 the year 
before; 

Iron and_ steel products 
workers were taking h>me 
$79.71 compared with $77.84: 

Pulp and paper mill work- 
ers were earning $89.79 
compared with $87.13; 

Forestry workers (chiefly 
in logging), counted $69.94 
compared with $67.79; 


. so - 
Unions which have 
about 33°, of the organizable 
work force — in recent years 


have been winning large 
contract settlements from 
employers (though these 


have been partly balanced 
by .an increase in the cost of 
living). 

Immediate wage increases 
in new union contracts range 
as high as an average 30c 
hr., with most being around 
8c-15c. 


Gains this year are expect- 


-. ed to be a bit lower. 


More workers are being 
covered by a greater number 
of benefit plans, generally 
financed on a shared basis by 
employee and employer but 
quite often paid for entirely 
by the employer. 

There has been a shortage 
of skilled labor, particularly 
in recent years as manufac- 
turing has expanded rapidly. 
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Port Dalhousie 


of. © Niagara-on-the-Lake 
ROCHESTER 


GREATEST CONCENTRATION of buying power, both domestic and 


industrial. 


GREATEST SUPPLY of diversified workers, both skilled and unskill- 


ed labour relations are excellent gressive gas distribution utility. 


GREATEST SOURCES of raw materials and components. The zone 
is strategically located for deliveries from the rest of Canada and 


























abroad. 


= . 


+ 
GREATEST DISTRIBUTION channels to Canadian and world markets. 


GREATEST TRANSPORTATION facilities . .. rail, truck, air and water 


. .. local, national and export. On the St. Lawrence Seaway. of Canada’s buying power. 


GREATEST FACILITIES for pleasant living and recreation: plenty of 
modern homes and entertainment: the whole northland as a play- 


ground. 


GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES for expansion. Canada is growing and 
- developing rapidly along sound, well charted lines offering almost 
unlimited scope to firms who wish to avail themselves of the world's 


fastest growing market. ute efficiently and profitably. 
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YOU GET MORE for and from your investment when you locate 
your plant or business in one of the thriving communities served 
by Consumers’ Gas . . . Canada's largest, oldest and most pro- 


When you establish your plant in Canada, you share in Canada's 
growing prosperity — and Southern Ontario offers the best loca- 
tions and best opportunities for solid, profitable expansion in the 
thriving Canadian market. It is no “boom and bust" prosperity 
that Ontario enjoys — it is a steady expansion from which On- 
tario’s 5,500,000 people (33% of Canada's population) have 44 % 


In a great arc of Southern Ontario, from Niagara Falls to Canada’s 
Capital, Ottawa, and beyond to the border of Quebec province, 
are the thriving cities and towns Consumers’ Gas serves. Within 
this area live 2,800,000 people — half the population of Ontario. 
These are enterprising communities, ready to offer every possible 
facility that will enable you to manufacture, assemble or distrib- 


is available in increasing supply 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


_ NATURAL GAS | « 


it many 


Niagara Region—Fort Erie, Merritton, Niagara Falls, 


For information on 
industrial sites and 
opportunities in the |” 
following areas, visit, 
telephone or write 


Industrial Development Division, St. Catharines, Thorold, Welland. 
Head Office, 

=< Consumers’ Gas Company, © 
19 Toronto Street 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


Telephone ... EM. 3-6941 


Toronto Regian—Aurons, Brampton, Cooksville, Mark- 
ham, Newmarket, Port Credit, Richmond Hill, Streets- 
ville, Greater Toronto. 


Georgian Bay-Lake Simcoe Region——Barrie, Bradford, 
Collingwood, Meaford, Midland, Owen Sound, Pene- 
tanguishene, Stayner. 





SERVED BEST BY 


Niagara-on-the Lake, Port Colborne, Port Dalhousie, 


attractive industrial locations 


Central Region—Ajax, Bowmanville, 
Lindsay, Oshawa, Pickering, Whitby. 


Ottawa-St. Lawrence Region—Ale«x- 
ondria, Arnprior, Brockville, Carleton 
Place, Hawkesbury, Greater Ottawa, 
Pembroke, Perth, Renfrew, Smiths 
Falls. 


» 





‘Consumers’ “as 
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Versatile partners 
serving Canada 


and the free world 


AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED. This member of the A. V. Roe Canada Group pioneered the 
development of jet aircraft in Canada, and designed and built the famous CF-i00. These 
all-weather interceptors are serving with the RCAF in Canada and with NATO squadrons in 
Europe. Under development at Avro Aircraft for the RCAF is the supersonic Avro Arrow 


shown above, 


DOMINION STEEL AND COAL CORPORATION, LIMITED. Through the purchase of over 76 per cent of DOSCO stock 
during 1957, A. V. Roe Canada now participates actively in this important Canadian industrial operation. Shown above is 
an aerial view of the main steelmaking facilities at Sydney operated by Dominion Iron and Steel Limited. Through its 
subsidiary industrial and mining operations DOSCO emplcys more than 25,000 people and makes 1/5 of all the steel 
produced in Canada. Its products range from coat hangers to steel bridges. 


ORENDA ENGINES LIMITED. Where CF-100's and Sabres go, Orenda engines go, too. 
Orendas are now in service on four continents. Orenda Engines is flight-testing the Lroquols, its 
newest supersonic gas turbine, in a specially designed test pod beneath the tail of a six-jet Boeing 
B-47 bomber. The Iroquois shown above is capable of delivering a thrust almost equal to that of 
all six B-47 jet engines, 


CANADIAN CAK COMPANY LIMITED. This is the 
new type of Budd stainless steel passenger car 
being produced by Can-Car. Other products 
include railway coaches, freight cars, passenger 
buses, diesel trucks and transport trailers for 
coast-to-coast service in Canada. Can-Car not 
only contributes to Canada’s vital transporta- 
tion requirements, but through its exports, 
helps bring new wealth to Canada. 














CANADIAN STEEL FOUNDRIES (1956) LIMITED. 
This huge casting is a type of water wheel 
used in large hydro-electric installations to 
transmit the force of water to the generators. 
It is but one of the many types of castings, 
large and smail, supplied by Canadian Steel 
Foundries to meet the increasing demands of 
every section of Canadian industry. 


HALIFAX SHIPYARDS LTD. Built at Halifax by this subsidiary 
of DOSCO is the H.M.C.S. Saguenay, one of three new 
destroyer escorts for the Royal Canadian Navy. Ship repairs 
of all types are carried out at the two dockyards, one at 


DOMINION WABANA ORE LIMITED. An Atlantic ore carrier is 
shown being loaded at this DOSCO subsidiary’s dock on Bell 
Island in Conception Bay, Newfoundland. From its three 
iron ore mines with over three billion tons of ore reserves, 
Wabana ships 800,000 tons annually to the DOSCO plant Halifax and one at Dartmouth. This shipyard served as 


at Sydney and over two million tons a year to the United the repair backbone ot the North Atlantic convoy system 
Kingdom, Germany and Holland. during 1939—194§ 
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CANADIAN THERMO CONTROL COMPANY CANADIAN STEEL WHEEL LIMITED. This 


CANADIANSTEELIMPROVEMENT LIMITED. 
“Wee Alec”, they call this gravity drop 
hammer, the largest of its kind in Canada. 
Canadian Steel Improvement provides 
precision forgings in stainless steel, alumi- 
num, titanium and Inconel “X"’, as well 
as castings in aluminum and magnesium. 


CANADIAN APPLIED RESEARCH LIMITED 
specializes in the design and manufacture 
of highly sensitive electro-mechanical 


‘instrumentation such as the R-Theta 


Flight Computor shown above. Its 
products and services are used in industry 
and by many air and ground forces. 


CANADIAN GENERAL TRANSIT COMPANY, 


LIMITED leases railroad tank cars to 
petroleum and chemical companies and 
other industries for shipment of liquid 
products. Canadian General Transit pro- 
vides 4,400 tank cars for coast-to-coast 
service to Canadian industry. 


Whelly owned subsidiaries 


AVRO AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
CANADIAN APPLIED RESEARCH LIMITED 


LIMITED sells, services and will manufac- 
ture refrigeration equipment for trucks, 
trailers, freight cars and tanks, buses and 
ships, to protect perishables in transit. 
Shown above is a Thermo King unit 
installed in a Can-Car Transport, Trailer. 


associate member of the A. VY. Roe 
Canada Group will produce wrought 
steel railway wheels in a new plant being 
built in Montreal East. Exclusive machines 
of this type will provide a capacity of 
200,000 wrought steel wheels annually, 


~—y 


CAN“DIAN THERMO CONTROL COMPANY LIMITED 
ORENDA ENGINES LIMITED . 


Partially owned subsidiaries 


CANADIAN GENERAL TRANSIT COMPANY, LIMITED 


LIMITED TORONTO, ONTARIO 


_ TEAR, 


A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 


CANADIAN STEEL FOUNDRIES (1996) LIMITED 
CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT LIMITED 


DOMINION STEEL & COAL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Associate company 


CANADIAN STEEL WHEEL LIMITED 
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ortunity in This Gap... 








$700 million 
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This gap between Canadt's output of manufactured goods and Canada’s 


manufacturing. 
similar gaps. 








imports of ‘the same products indicates opportunity in secondary 
Industrio! machinery is just one example oi many 


1957 





‘How Your Industry Can Expand with Canada 


ERHAPS the great paradox of the Canadian boom is that 

manufacturing is slipping back in importance in the Cana- 
dian economy. 

Year by year the Canadian economy is growing. But gradu- 
ally manufacturing, as a component of Canadian production, 
is declining in importance. 

This does not make Canadians happy. On the contrary, 
they find it worrying. 

But it. is a fact which means that opportunities for foreign 
companies to expand production facilities in Canada. or to 
start up new plants, are growing. _ 

There are opportunities for you in Canada’s “fabrication 
gBap'’—the gap between Canadian output of manufactured 
goods and Canadian importation of the same goods. 

This gap is set out in these figures of manufacturing pro- 
duction expressed as a percentage of total production: 1953 
29.7°, ; 1954—28.85°.; 1955—28.64°.;: 1956—28.85°%. 

The decline, of course, is not an absolute one; it is a rela- 
tive*one. Year by year Canadian manufacturing output has 
been Between 1953 and 1956, domestic factory 


In 


increasing, 


1 Canada’s 


py manuractures, harvests and cultivates many prod- 


aucts. These products belong to all free nations, through 
the channels of world trade. 

Canada’s total trade, in fact, amounts to almost 34% of the 
country’s Gross National Product. That is more than six times 
the ratio of the United States 

Buying from Canada is profitable and easy—as easv as a 
letter to the nearest Canadian Trade Commissioner. Canada 
sends trade representatives to almost every country in the 
world. 

Canadians, who make up less than 1°, of the world’s. popu- 
lation, account for 6% of world trade. 

On the basis of the latest figures available, those for 1956, 
Canada was the fourth trading country of the world, surpassed 
only by the U. S., the United Kingdom and West Germany. 

On a per capita basis, exports and imports worked out to an 
average of $627 for each Canadian the highest such rate in 
the world 


Canada is one of the world’s great exporters. In 1956, the 


shipments went up from $5,000 million to $5,600 million—an 
increase of 11°. 

mining, 
greater 


growth in 
been much 


The explanation is that the relative 
construction and service industries has 
than that in manufacturing. 

In 1956, 78°. of Canada’s $5,710 million imports consisted 
of fully manufactured goods. A year earlier, the proportion 
was 77° of imports of $4,712 million and the year before that, 
76°. of a $4;093 million. 

The greatest opportunity for filling this “fabrication gap” 
consists certainly in the manufacture in Canada of iron prod- 
ucts. 

In 1956, Canada, imported iron products to the tune of $1.9 
billion. The biggest category was non-agricultural (i.e., in- 
dustrial) machinery, $621 million. 
products $235 
implements 
million 


Other huge categories were: Rolling mill 
million; engines and boilers, $132 
and machinery, $232 million; and v 

Here are opportunities in othe: es 
imports, fully manufactured, 


llion farm 
$494 
1.e., Canadian 


ustries 


Vaiue of exports was $4,800 million Last year, although com- 
plete figures are not available, the total ran over $5,000 million 

The U. S. is Canada’s leading trading partner. 
three fifths of the exports. 

Largest major group of exports going to the U. S. is forest 
products. Recently, shipments of shingles, planks and board 
and plywood declined. However, newsprint exports 
high as do shipments of iron ore, non-farm machinery and ferr 


? 


taking about 


alloys. 

Uranium exports to the U. S. showed a gain, as 
of aircraft and electrical energy. The agricultural 
group showed a big gain with the largest increases in 
and wheat and sizeable advances in whisky and oats. 

The U. K. is Canada’s second most important trading part- 
ner, taking about 16°, of exports. 

In 1955, Canadian exports to the U. K. rose 18 and se 
a postwar record. Imports from the U. K., however, went up 
by only 2°¢. 

But, a year later, U. K. purchases in Canada int 


did exports 
products 
barle' 
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; } 
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(1) 
Exports 
$ 

0.69 
2.77 
4.4] 
1.05 
49) 
6.14 


1955* 


Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
France, . 

West Germany 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey ; 
United Kingdom 
United States 


"This is the latest year 
Sources 


for Evropeon Economic Co-operation 


Notions 





Stat) tics of Nationa! Product and Expendit re No 4 


Direction of internationo! Trade, Vol. Vill, No. 7, 


Trading Partners 


Importance of Trade to Nations of the World: Ratio of Trade to Gross National Product 





————-— Billions of U.S. Dollars— 


(4) (5) 

Gross (3) as “%* 
National Product of (4) 
40.88 
60.78 
33.99 
53.86 


(2) (3) 

Imports Total 

0.88 3.84 

2.84 9.23 

477 27.01 
1.18 4.14 

47.65 20.25 

38.94 30.71 

15 76.04 

49 45.63 

.65 21.06 

.65 77.12 

38 50.88 

78 38.20 

69 42.69 

18 45.30 

(10.94 

7 36.06 

6.80 


im which figures ore ovoiloble for an exact comporison of al! countries 


published in 1957 by the Organization 


published in October, 1957 by the United 
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Agricultural and vegetable products: - 

Biscuits, $3.6 million: whisky, $9 million; tire casing, $4.1 
million; rubber manufactures, $5 million. 

Animal products: 

Dressed leather $4.5 million: boots and shoes, 
sausage casings $4.9 million; cheese, $4.2 million. 

Fibres, textiles, textile products: 

Unbleached cotton fabrics, $9.6 million; cotton 
$9.9 million; unbleached jute fabrics, $11 million: 
$11.9 million; synthetic manufactures, $5.7 million. 

Worsteds and serges, $26 million; woo! clothing, 
lion: synthetic fibre fabrics, $22.3 million 

Wood producis and paper: 

Furniture, $6.8 million; building and insulating, board, $6 
million; photographic papers, $3.5 million; paperboard contain- 
ers, $3.9 million; paper manufactures n.o.p., $6.7 million 

Nonferrous metal products: 

Aluminum pipe, tubes, sheets, etc., 
manufactures n.o.p.. $14.3 million; brass 
$14.7 million: electroplated and gilt-ware, 
$15.6 million. 


$6.4 million 


clothing 
carpet 


$14.5 mil- 


$12.3 million; aluminum 
manufactures n.o.p., 
$16.9 million; dt 


namos, generators and parts, 


yur 


only 6 


Service 


sa) | 

uil Ol a iarge 
ri? rryvrwyr? 

Bu biiipet i i 


above the previous peak 


partly asare 
materials during 1955 
about 21°., or about 7° 

Consequently, Canada’s export balance with the U-: 
reduced. 

On the export 
The miscellaneous commodities 
following a rather sharp fall in 1955 

Forest products fell off substantially, 
from a marked drop in sales of planks and boards to only two 
fifths of the 1955 sales. This lumber substantially 
exceeded that in the group as a whole and, as in the case of 
the U. S.., Individual 


export 


into Canada 


side, two major groups declined in 1956 


group decreased fractional, 


his resulted large! 


_ #- 
geciine in 
showed the largest loss in value of any 


On the other hand, there were much larger shipments ol 


canned‘ fish and thus animal products reversed their fall of 


the year before. All the remaining major groups went up, but 


in each Case at a lower rate than the year before. 
Wheat, again by far the largest export, had 
increase in value of all incividual commodities. 
also gains in many other leading agweultural products, espe- 


vheat flour, vegetable oils, fod- 


the largest 


There were 
cially oil seed cake and meal, 
ders, soybeans and corn. 

Trade with Europe reached record levels in 1956. Canadian 
exports were almost two fifths larger than in 1955 and imports 
from Europe were about 45°. gréate: 

But the absolute increase in exports was sufficiently greate: 
than the increase in imports to produce a 30°, rise in Canada’s 
export balance with Europe 

Wheat accounted for almost 90°. of the total export gain 

Exports to and from the Commonwealth of Nations showed 
gains on 1955 

Greatest gains appeared in exports to South Africa -b@cause 
ff asharp rise in aircraft sales. Exports to Pakistan were sub- 

lantially higher because of larger shipments of wheat, locomo- 
tives and radio and wireless apparatus 


Shipments to Jamaica also were up, mainly in iron and 


steel and agricultural and animal products. Sales to Australia, 
ind New Zealand went down considerably. 

“exports to most countries in Latin America rose, with the 
biggest gains in shipments to Panama, Peru, Venezuela, Mexico, 
Brazil and Cuba. These gains were partly offset, however, by 
smaller sales to Colombia, Argentina, Costa Rica, Ecuador and 
Nicaragua, 
greater contribution 
1955, 


Forest products, which had made the 
of all the major commodity groups to the export rise in 
did not hold their own in 1956. 
with the largest value gain after wheat. 
leading export, a 
posiwal except 
showed bv far the 


Newsprint pape: 
petroleum and remained Canada's 
position which it has held in all the 
1949 and 1952. But planks and boards 
greatest drop in value. 


Iron 


Vears 


In the transport equipment field, there was a considerabl« 
upswing for passenger cars and sales of aircraft snowed the 
second largest relative gain among al] export commodities 


* 
~ 


. trollers and starters, 


} 


and lion: con- 
$12.6 million: switches, switchboards and 
$16.5 million: 
n.o.p., $28 5 


Electric motors parts, $20.3 mi rneostats. 


radio 
mil- 


parts, $17.4 milhon; telephone apparatus, 
apparatus, $44.7 million: electric apparatus 
lion 

Radio set parts $6.8 million 
million; electric steam generators and parts $6.5 million 

Nonmetallic mineral products: 

Fire brick, $14.6 million; tableware of china, $13.9 million; 
plate glass, $12.7 million: aviation gasoline, $21.3 million 

Chemicals and allied products: 

Titanium oxide, $12.6 million; drugs and chemicals n.o.p., 
$5° 1 million; tetraethy! lead compounds, $13.3 million; Syn- 
$2" 


covered nonferrous wire $9 


million: protein plastics ‘primitive shapes 


Ar '¢* 
ae 


resins, 


tics, $14.6 million 

Petroleum refining catalysts $6.5 million 
tics n.o.p., $8.6 million 

Miscellaneous commodities: 

Electric refrigerators, $18.7 million; refrigera 
railers for motor vehicles, $13.2 million; at: 


mate 


million: 
$72.4 million; aircraft, $18.9 million 
The United States holds top place as the n 
of Canada’s fully manufactured import 
In 1946,.imports from the U. 5S. totaled $1,400 
years later they had tripled to $4,200 million. 


Of total imports into Canada in 1956 (the las 


? 


which figures are availabie} i by’ ime irom U 


from the United Kingdom, 6 fy 
ahd 3% I n otner count 
Canadian imports as a whole have risen 200 
but imports of risen 
The Canadian 
would be well adv: 


manufactured goods have 


246 ' 
market ig rich and growing. Manufa 
a 


ed to consider opening a factory in 


instead of exporting from foreign plants. 





Imports into Canada 


Percentage Degree of Fabrication 1953 to 1956 


Dearee of Fabrication 
Pariiatiy Fully 
Valve in Raw Marw- Menu 
S$ millions Moteriols factured foctured 
Main Greve %e “‘e “se 


Agricultural and 4864 50 16 


Vegetable Products §40 $2 14 
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Animal and 44 
Animal Products 44 
4? 
47 


Fibres. Textiles and 
Textile Products 


Wood, Wood Products 


and Paper 


and Iron Products 


Ferrous Metals 


Products 


Non-Metailic Minerals 
and Products 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 
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industrial variety and more 


natural resources development 


More industrial variety 
and more natural resources 
development are broadening 
the economic base of Can- 
ada’s major agricultural 
province—Saskatchewan. + 

It was a continued im- 
provement in manufacturing 
output and production from 
the province’s oil and mining 
industries that helped to 
counteract a rather disap- 
pointing 1957 for farm in- 
come. 

But agriculture is still very 
much king in this province. 

Revenue from agriculture, 
even in a lower-than-aver- 
age year like 1957, still stays 
70% higher than the total 
from all manufacturing. 

Resource development in 
1957 made outstandiny gains, 
particularly in oi! and urani- 
um production. , 

Manufacturing 
new advances. 


registerea 
Construction 


work showed indications of 





Moving 








moving ahead of the previous 
1956 record. 

Value of minerals pro- 
duced in the province climb- 
ed to an estimated record 
level of $158 million, up from 
the 1956 figure of $115 mil- 
lion. 





, A int 
Saskatchewan's 
Premier 


HON. DOUGLAS 





Finley W. McLachlan Ltd. 
As one of Canada’s foremost construction organizations, we will help 
you select a site for your new building, assist in financing if 
necessary and take complete responsibility for designing and con- 


structing your office and/or plant on a lease, purchase or contract  §, 
construction basis. 


No other architects, designers, 


necessary. We 


have 


into Canada 
is a big decision 


Not to be made lightly. 


Major factor in this gain 
has been the rapidly accel- 
erating oil production pic- 
ture. 

Oil output reached ap- 
proximately 37 million bar- 
rels in 1957—close to double 
the previous year’s figure of 
21 million bbls. 

Total revenue is estimated 
at some $77 million ($35 mil- 
lion in 1956). 

Another important gain 
was chalked up in uranium 
mining. 

Reflecting expanding pro- 
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duction rates, uranium out- 
put in the Beaverlodge area 
of northern Saskatchewan 
climbed to an annual $39 
million level in i957 up 
from previous year’s $27 mil- 
lion..total. 

One of the most promising 
new developments in the 
mining field is in potash. 

First potash production for 
Canada will commence in 
Saskatchewan late this” year 





But when your investigation indicates 
that profits are likely, your next move is to contact 


engineers or consultants are 
a complete staff of experienced professional men 


who will work with you and for you from the idea to the grand opening. 


Here are just a few of the many well-known firms who have 
benefited from this service 


Canadian General Electric Co.: 
RCA Victor Co. Ltd.: Du Pent of Canada (1956 Ltd.: 
Ditto of Canada Ltd. 


Ferguson Ltd.; 


White Motor Co. of Canada Ltd.; ss 


Massey-Harris- 


If your interest lies in real estate investment, we can also afrange 


attractive 


Sale-leaseback or mortgage 


agre 


= 


established client firms. 


Write today 
benefit you. 





for our illustrated 


WOCKHTE explaining how 
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this complete service can 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN 


LIMITED 


General Contractors 


195 Fairbank Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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million, 

Reflecting below - average 
crops, farm cash income was 
around $533 million, compar- 
ed with $598 million in 1956. 


The decrease was chiefly 
due to reduced grain market- 
ings. 


Personal income in 1957 is 
estimated at just over $1 bil- 
lion or $1,145 per capita. 

This is slightly lower than 
for 1956, chiefly owing to 
sharp decline in farm in- 
come. 

Labor income for 1957 was 
about $541 million as cqm- 
pared with $501 million in 





D. H. F. BLACK 
Saskatchewan's 
Director of Industrial 
Development 


1956 and is expected to in- 
crease with the expanding 
industrial economy. 

Average weekiy wages and 
salaries were $66.31 on Oct., 
1957, compared with $63.98 a 
year earlier. 

Totab retail sales are esti- 
mated at about $845 million, 
about 3° higher than 1956 
despite the lower persona! 
income. 

Total capital investment i: 
record $603 


1956 reached a 
million, and although pre- 
liminary intentions for 1957 


are recorded at $600 million 
the actual figure is expected 
to be equal or above that of 
1956. 

Oil output has been mount- 
every month amd 
running close to 

barrel-per-day 


is ‘currently 
the 120,000 
level. 

A record total of about 
$160 million capital invest- 
ment was made in 1957 in 
all phases of the oil and gas 
industry. 

At year end there were 3.,- 
230 oil welis capable of being 
operated compared with 2,- 
400 at end of 1956. 

The outlook now is for the 
1958 program to be main- 
tained at as least as high a 
level, 
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® Labour Force to Grow 80% 
® National income to Triple 
e Per Capita Income May Double 


We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but the Gordon Royal! 
Commission was the first to make any studied forecasts of that development. 
The growth predicted by 1989 will mean constant changes in Canada’s economy. 
Through our more than 480 branches of the Toronto-Dominion and by our 

close participation in that economy, we're right at the centre of all 

Canadian business activity ... able to assist any manufacturer planning market 
expansion in prosperous Canada by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics ¢ corporation procedure ¢ information about piant sites , 


@ advice on customs problems ¢ data on market distribution ¢ incorporation procedure 
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New Brunswick: 





This frontier is becoming an Atlantic Region economic centre... 


New Brunswick, one of 
Canada’s oldest provinces, is 
Opening p as one of the 
country’s newest frontiers. 

It is rapidly hecoming the 
economic centre of the four 
Atlantic Provinces (New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland). 


Due to its geographic loca- 
tion and its transport facili- 
ties, distribution of more and 
more products is being based 
on New Brunswick. 


In some cases, distribution 
is going a step farther and 
developing into local manu- 
facturing. 

For example, during 1957: 


Armco Steel & Drainage 
Products Co. openea a plant 
in Sackville to manufacture 
corrugated steel culverts and 
other forms. 


Western Wire & Cable Co. 
opened a plant in Lancaster 
for Eastern Canadian distri- 
bution. 

Hamilton Cottons Co. re- 
opened the large textile mill 
in Marysville and equipped 
it with the most modern ma- 
chinery. 





HON. H. J. FLEMMING 
New Brunswick's 
Premier 


McCain Foods Ce. began 
Production of frozen fried 
potatoes, peas and — a deli- 


cacy peculiar to New Bruns- 
wick — the fiddlehead. 


These are some examples 
of a longer list of new indus- 
trial enterprises which chose 
New Brunswick locations 


As more becomes known of 
the.needs and markets of the 
area and as freight rates 
continue to increase, new op- 
portunities for manufactur- 
ing plants are expected to 
arise. 

The area has in the past 
been largely dependent on 
articles made clsewhere. 
value of manufac- 
tured production in 1957 ap- 
proached $320 million 


(,;ross 


The population is growing 
by about 7.500 a vear. ItNs 
now reported to be 565,000. 


One of the greatest handi- 
caps to new industry starting 
in the province has been a 
shortage of electric power. 


It now looks like being 
overcome by the decision of 
the federal government to 
participate in the generation 
of electric energy in the 
Atlantic Provinces. 

An assured supply should 
soon be available to meet all 
normal requirements for in- 
dustry in the years to come. 


The program is already 
under way. Plans are well 
advanced to open the first 


290,000 hp thermal unit in 
Saint John. 


As New Brunswick has 
almost a complete distribu- 


tion grid, power will be 


An important study 
provincial forest was 
pleted in 1957. It is now be- 
fore the provincial govern- 
ment. 

The study reached the 
conclusion that the present 
forest will sustain a substan- 


com- 





‘NEW BRUNSWICK 











Largest city: Saint John. Capitol 
Toa Montreal 562 rail miles, overnight 


By oir 2‘ hrs 









Fredericton 


Por. $65,000 

Per capita personal income. $7973 
industrial values [in $ millions 
Agriculture 51 Manufacturing 370 


Construction § $5 Mining 18 








available in all areas. 

The Beechwood Power De- 
velopment on the Saint John 
River is now operating. It 
will be in full production 
early this year. 

The impetus given to eco- 
nomic expansion through the 
large. base metal discoveries 


which were made in New 
3runswick a few vears ago 
has carried forward. 


The abrupt fall in the price 


of base metals had its effect 
on the amount of mine ex- 
ploration work which was 


carried out last vear,-but de- 
velopment work on some of 
the larger mining properties 
went on. 


Heath Steele Mines went 
into production of concen- 
trates eariv in 1957 and a 


new rail line into the prop- 
erty was completed. 


Brunswick Mining & 
Smelting Co. has decided to 


go ahead with. a large pro- 





HON. J. R. PICHETTE 
New Brunswick's 
Minister of Industry 
and Development 


gram involving concentrating 
facilities for copper and zinc 
and a lead smelter. 

It will be located 
Bathurst. Harbor improve- 
ments to facilitate handling 
will be undertaken when 
construction of the mill be- 
gins. 


near 


Strategic Materials Co. 
plans to start construction of 
a smelter for its manganese 
properties at Woodstock. 

Value of mining 
tion in New 
estimated at 
year, 


produc- 
srunswick 
$18 mullion a 


tial increase in the amount 
of wood which is now being 
produced both for use in the 
paper mills and in the lumber 
industry generally. é 
It is suggested that a num- 
ber of satellite industries 
could be set up around such 
major forest industries as 
large sawmills. 

In this way a large volume 
of waste materials would be 
available for conversion into 
valuable products: for which 


demand is strong 
4408 44CA4 84 Aa ola Vain, 


Development of New 
Brunswick's fishing industry 
has been accelerated by the 
addition of further modern 
“dragger”’ vessels. 

On the north shore or Gulf 
of St. Lawrence coast, the 
catch of groundfish has been 
doubled since 1951. 

Shore processing’ facilities 
are keeping pace with in- 


creased catches 


A good market existed for 
all New Brunswick fish dur- 
ing 1957 and very little was 
carried into cold 


age. 
In New Brunswick agri- 
ld 


be a potential for further ex- 
pansion as the trend toward 
more food processing piants 
in the province develops. 


ove! stor- 


coenory *, 
a) a ee ee | a9. 


Potatoes continue to be the 


major crop, with excellent 
yields in 1957. 
Additional food processing 


plants will allow greater di- 
versification of crops. 


of self- 


degree 


A higher 





JOHN A. PATERSON 


New Brunswick's 
Deputy Minister of 
Industry and 
Development 


of the 
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For SPEED ana BCONGHY 
. ) WE TRAVEL SAGSHIPS | 





Io assist the Canadian shipper in mainiaining and 


Geveioping bis markets, both foreign and domestic, 


Sagships operate general carge services at ecn- 


fRomical rates from Eastern Canadian ports te the 


CARIBBEAN 
UNITED KINGDOM/CONTINENT 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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sufficiency in the amount of struction projects 

field crops produced for loca! in New Brunswick during TERMINAL CENTRE BLDG., 1060 UNIVERSITY. ST., MONTREAL, P.Q 

consumption is in view. 1957. More are scheduled for Rak bs : 
con- 1958. 


A number of larg 
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Town Crier 


In days gone by the Town Crier played an 
Important role in the community. He carried news, 
information, gossip and all the other bits and 
pieces that coniprised the daily happenings of the 
community. Today, the daily newspaper fills 

his position and every year it reaches more people 


in more places than ever before. 
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Lach year the world population increases at the rate 


the century it will be double what it is todav. ° 


ae 


Couple this with a rising literacy rate and it is 





obvious that the ability of the newsprint industry 
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to supply the demand will soon be overtaxed. - 


It is with these growing markets of the future 
In mind that the Bowater Organization is constantly 


developing and improving its facilities to meet lb 
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Its customers throughout the world. 
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Manufacturing production 
and industrial employment 
in Manitoba continued up- 
ward in 1957, 

More development and di- 
versification in industry are 
expected in 1958. 

Preliminary estimates place 
value of factory production 
by Manitoba manufacturing 
firms for 1957 at about $705 
million, an all-time high for 
secondary industry in the 
province. 

The total compares with 
$676 million in 1956. 

Industrial payrolls for the 
year are estimated at $139.6 
million, another record. 

The province’s manufactur- 
ing capacity was extended 
during the year by establish- 
ment of some 50 new indus- 
tries, 

These were distributed over 





a number of classifications, 
including clothing, hosiery, 
wood products, building ma- 
terials, carbonated beverages, 
electrical goods, bakery and 
other food products, paper 
products, boats, pumps, petro- 
leum products and processed 
poultry. 

Although oil production 
reached a new peak in 1957, 
the gain was nothing like the 
spectacular rise of previous 
years. 

Estimated output is placed 
at 6.1 million barrels, com- 
pared with the previous peak 
year of 1956, 5,785,000 bbls. 

Although new producing 


wells have been brought in at 


a rate on a par with 1956, re- 
coveries outside the bound- 
ariés of the major fields have 
been disappointing. 


Practically all the new 
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in that country. 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION, 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Brazilian Traction is a Canadian corporation which, 
through its operating companies, has for forty-six 
years supplied public utility services in Brazil. 
services now being provided are: 

Electric energy in the Federal District and in the states 
of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

Telephones in the Federal District and in the states 
of Rio de Janeiro, Séo Paulo, Minas Gerais and Espirito 


The 


Gas in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 


Tramways in the city of Rio de Janeiro. 


Brazilian Traction’s operating companies produce more 
than 50° of the total electric power generated in 
Brazil and supply over 80° of the telephone service 


OFFICES 
Head Office: 25 King Street West, Toronto 1, Canada 
London Agents: Canadian-Brazilian Services Limited 
148, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, England 


PRINCIPAL OPERATING SUBSIDIARIES 
The Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light and Power Company, Limited 
Sao Paulo Light S.A. — Servicos de Eletricidade 
Companhia Telefonica Brasileira 
Companhia Telefénica de Minas Gerais 
Brazilian Hydro Electric Company, Limited 
Sao Paulo Electric Company, Limited 
The San Paulo Gas Company Limited 
The City of Santos Improvements Company Limited 
Société Anonyme du Gaz de Rio de Janeiro 
@ Companhia de Eletricidade Sao Paulo e Rio 
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wells have been within the 
limits of designated fields. 

A highlight of 1957 has 
been the extension of the 
Jong-awaited Trans - Canada 
Pipe Lines Co, gas pipeline to 
Winnipeg, bringing natural 
gas to the city for the first 
time. 





HON. D. CAMPBELL 


Manitoba’s Premier 


Since this fuel is low priced, 
it is certain of a rapidly ex- 
panding market. 

A plentiful supply of gas 
may also attract specialized 
“new industries to the area. 

International Nickel Co. is 
proceeding rapidly with its 
tremendous Moak Lake min- 
ing development in northern 
Manitoba 

To be completed in 1960, 
this will be the world’s sec- 
ond largest nicke] mining op- 
eration. 

The project will 
opening two mines, erecting 
a mill and smelter with an 
annual capacity of 60 million 
to 75 million Ib. of nickel. 


involve 


The total project is expect- 
ed to cost about $175 million, 
of which International Nick- 
el’s expenditure will be $115 
million. 

The other $60 million will 
cover cost of a power devel- 
opment, railway lines and 
townsite. 

The 1957 cereal grain crop 
Was disappointing. 

Although the wheat crop 
was better than average— 











Capetal and lergest city, Wineepeg 
Te Montreal! 1.359 roll miles, 1% doys 
By air 5S bes, 40 mins. 


























HEAD OFFICE 


CANADA 


BORDER BROKERS LIMITED 


Custom House Brokers, F »rwarding Agents and Consultants 





60 FRONT STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


22 OFFICES OFFERING THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 
OF ITS KIND IN CANADA 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


TORONTO, WEST TORONTO, MALTON AIRPORT, MIDCONTINENT TRUCK TERMINAL 


ONTARIO BRANCHES 
SARNIA, WINDSOR (2), FORT ERIE, NIAGARA FALLS“{2), LANSDOWNE, OSHAWA, OAKVILLE 
HAMILTON (2), KITCHENER, LONDON 

QUEBEC BRANCHES 


MONTREAL, DORVAL AIRPORT, BLACKPOOL, INTERMEDIATE TRUCK TERMINAL 


SPECIALIZING in Custem Clearance by Transport, Rail, Express, Air and Steamship 
CENTRALIZED contro! of all operations through the facilities of our Head Office in Toronto. Canade 
CANADA WIDE clearance through qualified associate brokers at any port in Canada 


WE WELCOME any inquiries regarding tariff classification, general consulting, import traffic problems; 
reforwarding; exporting; refunds, etc. 
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Manutacturing and industrial 
employment continued upward... 


20.8 bushels to the acre for 
a total yield of 44 million bu. 
——the 1956 total was consid- 
erably higher at 53 million 
bu. 

The oats, barley and flax 
crops also were down. 

In specialty 


crops, the 


-situation was brighter. 


The sugar beet crop yielded 
better than 10 tons to the 
acre for a total crop estimated 
at around $3 million. 

In all, it is estimated that 
net average income of Mani- 
toba farms reached $3,600 in 
1957. 

This was about $1,000 be- 
low the 1956 level. 

Other sources of farm in- 
come — livestock, dairy and 
poultry products—were esti- 
mated at about the same level 
as in 1956. 

A rising consumer spend- 
ing trend. increased retail 
sales by about 5% to $736,- 
373,000. 

This arose from enlarged 
incomes from higher wages 
and salaries, more employ- 
ment, reduction in part-time 





HON. F. L. JOBIN 
Manitobas Minister of 
Industry and Commerce 


dividends 
and rents and some improve- 
in farm cash income. 
Was continued high 
capital expenditure 
municipalities 


work, increased 
ment 

There 
level of 
by industry, 
and utilities, 

Total capital repair 
maintenance expendi- 
tures were estimated at $548.8 
million, 


1 


"" 
cCALINA 


The growing industrializa- 
tion of the province is reflect- 
ed in new and expanded 
plants of existing industries. 

Capital expenditures by 
manufacturing companies ex- 
ceeded $34 million. 

Expenditures by utilities 
were estimated at $190.4 
million. 

A total of $47.1 million 


1%, a » 





M. J. G. MeMULLEN 
Manitoba’s Deputy 
Minister of Industry 

and Commerce 











spent during 1957 in con- 
struction of new and extended 
retail, wholesale, distribu- 
tion and financial facilities. 

Primary industries and the 
construction services ex- 
penditures for 1957 were 
estimated at $95.6 million for 
housing, $89.9 million for in- 
stitutional services and $100.2 
million by governmental de- 
partments. 

Total value of cheques 
cashed during 1957 in Mani- 
toba’s clearing centres is esti- 
mated at $13,459,587,000. 

Sales of ordinary life in- 
surance are estimated at 
$180,858,000, a 2° increase 
over 1956. 

A high rate of activity con- 
tinued in the meaf packing 
industry. 

Outlook is for more cattle 
and calves to be slaughtered 
in 1958, and a possible 10% 
increase in hog slaughtering. 

Prospects appear slightly 
better than last vear for flour 
milling. 

There was a higher protein 


wheat crop in 1957 and the 


province’s wheat is still popu- 


lar in flour markets all over 


the world. 

Production was off in 1957, 
due to export volume being 
affected by U. S. subsidiza- 
tion and give-away programs. 

As a result of the general 
reduction in_ construction, 
Manitoba’s primary iron and 
steel industry has been oper- 


ating considerably below | 
capacity for the last eight | 
months.. | 

Indications are that this | 


situation will continue for the 
first half of 1958 at least. 
Sales of furnaces and gas 
appliances have remained 
good, but competition from 
the U.S. is affecting Manitoba 
manufacturers. 
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What 


How many Toronto suppliers can 


meet our requirements? 


1, 1958 


about a warehouse in Winnipeg? 






Handling questions like these is an important part of Bank of 


Nova Scotia service. Sometimes the BNS provides the answers 


directly, sometimes it’s a matter of introducing -businessmen to 


the firms who can take care of them. 


In either case, the BNS can offer this service because its nearly 


500 Canadian branches work closely with every type of business 


throughout Canada. And you can get in touch with them for 


local information and contacts through a BNS office or cor- 


respondent in any major trading. centre. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


Torente 


At present time, sales of 
building materials are also 
lagging behind last year. 

An increase in the export 


London 
Correspondents wherever men trade 


of specialty Manitoba manu- 


Outlook for the pulp and 


istics 


04 AW id TW busines 


New York Chicago The Caribbean 





paper industry is reasonably 
good and operations are exe 
pected to continue at a high 
level. 


factured forest products ap- 
pears likely. 
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* LOGISTICS—THE SCIENCE OF SUPPLY 


EXAMPLE: 

versus 
They market the same 
product to the Oil Indus- 
try. A has personal con- 
tact, o Plant on the spot, 
one-fourth the distribu- 
tion costs. 


Company A 


Any supplier to the Oil Industry of Caneda who hos 


not manufacturing facilities § 


take coreful stock of the following facts: Calgary is 
the Head Office location of ninety percent of Canada s 
Oil Industry. More and more suppliers ere moving in 
té cut distribution costs, be closer to top management. 1 


Not only that, Calgary is more 


Company “8 




















THE LOGISTICAL CASE 
for your move to 
CALGARY : 


Canada’s Oil Capital, centre of 
nine-tenths of all oil business. 


n Calgary hed betteg 


attractive to all indus- 


try th ny other City in Narth America. Two : 
Aenea tadnalal Locations offer one low PACKAGE 2. Veeate Loy Locations, your 
DEAL including deep base roads, rail lead, water, choice OF | 

power, natural ges and sewage supply in the plont 3. Low-eset electric power ot indus 


site cost. Cost itself is among the lowest anywhere 
Utility costs are very low, 
water and power cre in full supply ot industry rates. 4. 


with all those plusses! 


the time for your 


Now's 


CALGARY ... where the business is! 


GET THE FACTS . 


For full details, plus retes and current vitel sfatistics 


write K. S. Ford, Coordinetor 
ment, City Holl, CALGARY, 


THE MOVE IS ON 


Calgary 


trial rates. 


Nature! Gas in quantity supply at 
low cost, 


5. Plentiful water all year round. 


. « TODAY! vi 


business te come to 


Competitive freight,rates ot Cén- 
ede’s crossroeds. 


Stable labor force nearby—loca- 
tions cre within city erec. 


8. All utilities supplied to site for 
cost of -site alone. 


9. Good industricl neighbors like 
G.M., Firestone, Goodrich, Crane, 
wil lerd, Prest-o-lite, etc. 


of Industrial Develop- 7. 
Alberte, Canada. 


TO | 


Canada’s Oil Capital -where the business is! 


- 
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Progress toward a wider 


united economy... 


But big challenges and big 
opportunities for develop- 
ment still lie ahead for this 
resource-rich but remote 
area, 


Since joining Canada in 
- 1949, Newfoundland has been 
driving hard to: 
@ Encourage development 
and exploitation of its nat- 
ural resources - forests, 
minerals, waterpower. 
@ Modernize and generally 
place on a stronger economic 
footing its long-established 
industries such as the fisher- 
jes and agriculture. 
@ Widen the island econ- 
omy’s whole industrial base 
by aiding manufacturers to 
build and operate factories> To weld its economy to- 
Progress toward these ob- gether and puf an end to the 
jectives has been substantial. isolation of hundreds of small 
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Isolation is one of New- 
foundland’s major problems. 
The island is far from the 
markets of Central Canada. 
And within the 42,000- 
square-mile island itself, 
population is scattered along 
a 6,600-mile coastline with 
the sea quite often the only 
means of communication. 


IF YOU'RE 

INVESTING IN 

COMMERCIAL OR 
INDUSTRIAL 
CANADA 


Consult 


GIBSON BROS. Limited 


Canada's Leading Property 
Development & Property 
Management Realtor 


It has been our privilege to have served the 
world's foremost investors in the development of 
their commercial enterprises in Canada,’ 


IN COMMERCE— 


Of the 12 maior office buildings 
completed in Downtown Toronto since 
the end of the war—Gibson Bros. 


leased 75%. 


IN INDUSTRY— 


Many of the major companies have 
used our services for land assemblies, 
property development and the orranging 


of leasebacks across the country. 


GIBSON BROS. tinites 


357 BAY STREET, 
TORONTO CANADA 
Phone: EMpire 2-191] Cable: GIBROS 


Canada's Leading Investment Realtors & Property Developers 


Serving Commerce & Industry Since 1910' 


. 
% 


' 
i 
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Capital and largest city: St. John's 
Ta Montreal rail ond ferry, 2 doys 
By air 11 hes 





Pep. 426,000 

Per capita persone! income: $725 
industrial valves [in $ milliens) 
Manufacturing 109 
Construction 34 Minne a7 


Fisheries 1§ 











fish-ng commuaities, the 
province is pushing ahead 
with an ambitious road- 
building program. 

Some $60 million has been 
spent on roads in the past 
eight years and various re- 
gional road systems are being 


HON. J. SMALLWOOD 


Newfoundland’s 
Premier 


linked with a new trans- 
island highway. 

The Canadian National 
Railways with its 547 - mile 
cross-island line and fleet of 
coastal ships is of strategic 
importance to the develop- 
ment and servicing of the 
econom\ 

“ 7 
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Expansion of the island's 


pulp and paper industry has 
long been placed high on the 
list of government objectives. 

Two mills are already in 
operation and efforts are be- 
ing made to see the establish- 
ment of a third mil! 

The two pulp and paper 
companies loom large in the 
island’s econom: 

Together they emplovy 
some 9,000-10,000 workers 
and meet wage bills of some 
$35 million a vear. Total 
newsprint sales exceed $60 
million annuall\ 

Exploration and develor- 


. ? » oe . - 
ment Of mineral resources is 


ARTHUR JOHNSON 
Newfoundland's 
Deputy Minister 

of Economic 
Development 


plaving an important role | 
broadening the strength of 
the Newfoundland economy. 

Mineral production has 
more than doubled over the 
past three years to reach an 
estimated $100 million in 
1957. 

Although copper, lead, zinc, 
fluorspar, limestone, gypsum, 
shale and gravel are now 
being produced, the indus- 
try’s most important output 
is iron ore. 

It is estimated that be- 


tween 15 million and 16 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore were 
produced in 1957. 

One huge development cor- 
poration ts also moving ahead 
with plans for extensive 
power developments in both 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 

It has completed a detailed 
survey and preliminary cost 
estimates for development of 
four million hp potential at 
Hamilton Falls, Labrador. 
Sometime early this year, the 
corporation will also have 
complete studies in the Baie 
d’Espoir area on the central 
south coast of Newfoundlan 
and will be in a position to 
start construction of the ini- 
tial stage of a 70,000-hp gen- 
erating plant 

The Newfoundlanc Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly 
pointed out to industrial and 
resource development  or- 
ganizations that the Baie 
d’Espoir area holds a great 
potential! 

It is close to power poten- 
tials|s near uncommitted 
wocéaland and boasts an ice- 
free port open the vea 
around. 


GORDON PUSHIE 
Newfoundland's 
Director General of 


Fconomic Dervelonment 


“secondary in- 
Newfoundland 

laS encouraged 
manufacturing organiza- 
tions to establish operations 


in the province 


Over the past seven years 
the government has made 
loans exceeding $24 million 
to these companies. 


Most successful of these 
enterprises is North Star 
Cement Ltd. Further assist- 
ance is likely to be needed 
for some of the others, but 
according to independent 
consultants this would be a 
sood investment in the case 
of at least seven corm vanies. 

Through government de- 
partments, great efforts are 
being made to modernize and 
aid agriculture and fishing. 

Total employment in the 
Dmshing industrv i: vel 14.- 
000 and_=e the 1956 catch 
weighed in at 568 million lb., 
higher in both volume and 
value hat the previous 


. 
Vvears 


In recent vears some $12 
million has been advanced to 
fishermen to help them pur- 
chase new ships or modernize 
existing ones. 

New methods have paid 
off: As much fish was caeght 
last year by 14,000 men as 
was taken by 40,000 before 
World War IT. 
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THE BRIDGE © 
OF - 
KNOWLEDGE 


. 


Is being forged every day across the earth through 
newspapers printed on newsprint from the Forest 
Weodpiles, and A.N.D’s proud contribution to this world 


of knowledge is 800 tons of quality paper every 24 hours. 





OUR 


() th 
ANNIVERSARY 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


THE PLONEER NEWSPRINT MILE 


GRAND FALLS 
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Prince Edward Island: 





Last year’s crop was the largest in 


the province’s long history... 


Prince Edward Island has 
often, been called “Canada’s 
million-acre farm.” 

It is the smallest of the 10 
Canadian provinces, being 
140 miles long and from four 
to 40 miles wide. 

Its -area is only 2,184 
square miles and its highest 
point is only 500 feet above 
sea level. 

Population is about 98,000. 

It doesn’t have hydro or 
forest resources, 
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Its wealth comes from its 
rich farmlands and from the 
séa, 

It has one of the mo&St tem- 
perate climates in North 
America, with no extremes 
of heat or cold, no droughts 
or floods. 


Island summers are noted -.~. 


for their long, warm, 
days and cool, refreshing 
evenings. 

Its temperate climate and 
rich, red loam soil have com- 


sunny 








Hugh B. Griffith 
John H. Wilson . 


OKALTA OILS, LIMITED 


239 Sixth Avenue, West 
Calgary, Alberta 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President 


bined to make the island one 
of the most bountiful agri- 
cultural areas in Canada. 

Top crop is potatoes, both 
seed and table stock, sold 
throughout Canada and in 
the U. S., West. Indies and 
South Amewca. 

More than half of Canada’s 
seed potatoes come from 
Prince Edward Island. 

Last year, the potato crop 
was the largest in the history 
of the province—14 million 
bushels. 

Potato prices were not as 
high in 1957 as in the year 
previous, but all the 1956 
crop was disposed of and 
about half of the 1957 crop 
had been shipped out of the 
province by Dec. 31. 

Second largest of the 
island’s industries is fishing, 
and in the past 12 months a 
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“Its wealth comes from the rich 
- farmlands and from the sea.” 





According to present esti- 
mates, value of the first 
year’s pack may run as high 
as $500,000 and it is hoped 
that subsequent annual packs 
may rise to the $1.5 million 
level. ° 


In addition to a yariety of 
vegetables, the company 
hopes to tackle berry crops 
including strawberries, blue 
berries and raspberries. 


Also in the line of agricul- 
tural diversification, at- 
tempts are being made to 
introduce the growing of yel- 
low-eyed beans on a com- 


’ mercial basis. 


Last year some 150-160 
acres were put in and pro- 
vincial agriculture officials 
feel that this crop offers 
good possibilities for profit. 


Of much importance to the 
island’s economy is the tour- 








PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
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XR 


Capital and lorgest city: Charlottetown 
To Mentreol 777 rail miles, 25 hres. 
By oir 4 hrs. 


an 


Pop. 99,000 

Pe: capital personal income: $788 
industrial valves lim §$ millions) 
Agriculture 26 Manvfagturing . 


Censtruction 6 Fishery 








hope that they will impart 
disease-resisting qualities to 
the oysters of the other two 
provinces, now 90% depleted 
by disease. 

P. E. I. oysters fell victim 
to the same or a similar 
disease several decades ago 
and subsequently revived. 


An important segment of 
the island’s economy lies in 
agriculture — specifi- 
cally dairy products and 
bacon hogs. 


The bacon hog developed 
on the island—it carries the 
not too imaginative name 
“Prince Edward Island bacon 
hog”—leads Canada in per- 
centage of grade A carcasses. 

The island has a $500,000 
plant manufacturing spray 
milk powder. 


SS 
Important too in the 


island’s economy is an exten- 
sive sheep-farming industry. 


en SP ason,. 


ist industry. The island has 
miles of beaches, excellent 
fishing, attractive resorts. 
Last year, despite a rainy 
ihe tourist industry 
brought in an estimated $5 


million and the number of 











visitors increased to 115,000, 
about 8% up on the year 
previous, 

It’s possible that the island 
may prove to have hitherto 
unsuspected mineral  re- 
sources, 

- Imperial Oil Co. and Cali- 
ferula Standard Oil Co. have 
both received drilling _li- 
censes. Imperial was to start 
drilling in February. 

Only nine miles of water 





GORDON S. ADAMSON & ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


INDUSTRIAL, 


COMMERCIAL, 


INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 


52 St. Cloir Ave. E., Toronto, Ont., WA. 4-7421, WA. 3-7990 








separates the island from the 
neighboring province of New 
Brunswick. 

There are car ferry routes 
between Borden, main ter- 
minal of the island, and Cape 

















Tormentine on thé mainland. 

Two other ferries operate 
from the eastern part of the 
province between Wood 
Islands and Caribou, -Nova 
Scotia. 














The World edie 


DOMAL ‘. 


as the highest purity 
Magnesium obtainable 


We invite overseas enquiries for information 


on Domai Magnesium .. 


. the world's 


lightest, most versatile metal. 


Practically all the magnesium metal imported 


by Britain and Japan is produced by 
Dominion Magnesium Limited, Aso, the metals 


. listed here are exported to the 
United States, Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 


“ Italy and Australia. 


Wherever maximum lightness, strength, 


durability and 


versatility are demand- 


ed, specify Domal Magnesium. 


DOMINION WAG NEM LIMITED 


We export 


MAGNESIUM 
CALCIUM 
LITHIUM 
THORIUM 
STRONTIUM 
BARIUM 





320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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Quebec frozen food company 
has started building a iarge For iecades cross-breed- 
plant on the island to be in ing experiments have been 
operation in early 1958. carried on and the island 
seeesecess Asst. Secretary-Treasurer, C.A. | | flocks now support two wool- 
seneeeess Director | S64 en mills which produce 


mJ fle sss Die nl THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


H. F. Herron +++» Director Islanders have high hopes | Established 1845 
George Jacobsen .......; Director for a new vegetable-berry in- | _ 
EE eee te ore 
5: He Adlawmdin cae os 5,1 Qlocter ward’ Island. Frosted. Food THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1836 i 
countries of the wo 


J. Ernest Savard 
Thomas P. Miller 
C. H. Stevens . 








. Director Ltd. will play a small but 
helpful part in hoosting the 
island’s income. 

The company hopes to get 
the island’s first commercial 
vegetable freezing operation 
into production this year, 


ith agents or branches in most 
Shares are listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange 
and the American Stock Exchange 


rid have Pro 
- NEW YORK 
150 William Street 


LONDON E.C.3 


24/28 Lombard Street 
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LIVERPOOL 2 
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In the 12 months before 
that a filleting plant and a 
fish meal plant went into op- 
eration. 

Fish landings in P. E. I, 
were very high in 1957. 

Total lobster catch was 8.5 
million lb., worth $2.5 mil- 
lion. Landings of all other 
fish totaled 41 million Ib., 
worth $1.1 million. 


..- You'll find both at the 


MONTREAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 5° 


Plan your 1958 business travelling to include a visit to Canada and to the MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR. Canada's growing 
economy offers many opportunities far business expansion and_ investment and the completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 will 
give another tremendous boost to the entire Canadian economy. 





in the heart of Canada's 
greatest industrial area, 
end Canada's most concentrated ® . . 


consumer market. It was one of the best lob- 


ster seasons in years. Prices 
held high and the whole«ea- 
son's output was sold. 


IS ADDING NEW 
The island is in the process 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING of further developing its 
harvest of other fish prod- 
INDUSTRIES... 


utts—by means of research 
in biology, ships and meth- 
ods, both ashore and afloat; 
and through modernization 
of equipment. 

Another product from 
Prince Edward Island's 
bountiful sea harvest is the 
oyster — particularly mal- 
peque oysters from Malpeque 
Bay. 

Latest figures show annual 
production at around two 
million lb. with an annual 
value of $200,000. 


TOWN OF DUNDAS For the next few years, 
P. E. I. oysters will play an 
ONTARIO, CANADA | important role in attempts 


to revive the disease-ravaged 
|. ALEX WARREN, Mayer oyster industry of Nova 
Industrial Commissioner, J. C. DON 


MAY 30 TO 


offers excellent building sites, in the town’s 
municipally-ewned industrial area—fully served by 
rail, highway and seaway transportation—ample 
skilled and unskilled labor supply—suburban living 


with urban educational and social ads antages. 


Write or phone for complete details At the MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, government officials from the departmenis of trade and commerce will be on hand to 


provide reliable information and answer questions. Special delegations of Canadian buyers and business men, representing ail sections 
of the economy, will be attending as well as buyers from all over the world. 





We can help you. Write us now so that we can make arrangemeni?s for you to.meet the right people when you arrive. 


THE MONTREAL INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
227, SHOW MART, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Island oysters will be seed- 
ed in the stricken beds in the 
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Per capite persone! income: $' | 29 
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IDEAL 


CANADIAN 


PLANT SITES 
NOW AVAILABLE 
IN 


CANDIAC 


ONLY 9 MILES 
FROM THE HEART OF 
MONTREAL 


Low-cost, serviced land is now 
available in CANDIAC — the 
new city under construction 
right on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way (opposite Montreal) 
Complete services are now be- 
ing installed. 


Here are some of the reasons 
why CANDIAC is the idgal 
location for your Canadian 
plant: 


® Lowest taxes in Montreal 
area 


Excellent rail (Canadian 
National and Canadian Pa- 
cific) and highway trans- 
portation facilities 


550 acres reserved for in- 
dustry 


1600 acres for 12,000 dwell- 
ing units 


350 acres for parks, play- 
grounds, sechools and 
churches 


300 acres for commercial 
projects 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
NO OBLIGATION! 
CANDIAC DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Suite 830 — 1510 Drummond St. 
Montrea! AVenue 8-65964 





Quebec: 














Quebec geographically is 
the largest of the Canadian 
provinces. 

It stretches from the Cana- 
dian-U. S. border to the Arc- 
tic, and through it flows the 
St. Lawrence River, provid- 
ing a shipping route to the 
Atlantic Ocean from- central 
North America. 

Jacques Cartier sailed up 
the St. Lawrence River when 
he discovered Canada and 
landed at Quebec City. 

Along the shores. of the 
river, where agriculture 
flourishes and industrial 
towns grow today, the first 
Canadians settled. 

It was in Quebec that the 
crucial battles for the new 
land were fought between 
the French and the English. 

For centuries Quebec was 
a sleeping giant. The main 
pursuit of many of its people 








in many ways. 
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LET US COOPERATE WITH YOU... 


help of our extensive facilities. 


In doing business in French Canada, it is important that 
you possess a ful! understanding of the conditions surrounding 
that market. Throughout Quebec province, the managers of 
our 252 branches, who are on familiar ground, may help you 


Plan your business approach to this vast market.with the 


Let us help solve your special problems. 
BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 
HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE (France ) 
37, RUE CAUMARTIN, PARIS 











this trade mark 


ie now familiar in the most 


promising Canadian ot! developments 


Wherever it ie seen, it stands for 


progressive exploration 


and technical ekiil 








Baitey Selburn 


ONL & GAS / 7) LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE. O01—8TM AVE W. CALGARY. ALTA 
WINNIPEG OFFICE: 616 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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Power development and manufacturing 
bulwarks of this growth economy .. . 


was agriculture. 

But now, capitalizing on 
huge power resources, Manu- 
facturing accounts for more 
than two thirds. of Quebec’s 
gross economic production. 

In 1957 estimated value of 


HON. M. DUPLESSIS 


Quebec's Premier 


production was $10,000 mil- 
lion. 

Of this figure marmufactur- 
ing accounted for some $7,000 
million and construction for 
$1,530 million compared with 
$5,176 million and $1,052 
million, respectively, in 1952 

Meanwhile value of agri- 
cultural products rose only 
from $659 million in 1952 to 
$690 million in 1957 

Population at the- end 
1957 -was 4.8 million 
crease of 14.1%, over 
and the last census provided 
further evidence of the move- 
ment of Quebec's 
toward the northern and 
northeastern 
province where the exploita- 
tion of natural resou 
progressing rapidly, 

* s . 


, 
{ | 
ivgvdi 


population 
sections of the 


= 


rees is 


This phenomenon, first 
noted at the beginning of the 
century, has continued to 
manifest itself and 
more markedly. 
result the 
area, a wilderness 
years recorded a 45°; 
increase in population during 
the last five vears, while the 
Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John regio in- 
creases of 19.1° and 17.9%. 


more 
As a Saguenay 
many 


ago, 


showed 


LOUIS CODERRE 
Quebec’s Deputy 
Minister of Trade and 


Commerce 


X 


Sl 


This trend is reflected in 
the manufacturing and con- 
struction statistics and in a 
sharp expansion in the value 
of mining which has nearly 
doubled in five vears. 

To keep pace with the 
needs of industry, new con 
struction is almost a byword 
in the province 

In the last six years, $7,500 
million has been poured 
in new projects power 
sites, industrial plants, roads, 


bridges, dams, stores, office 


- puildings and houses. 


There of a 
slowdown 

Water power development 
has been an important fac- 
tor in Quebec's economic ex- 
pansion. 


are no signs 


Having no coal mines, 
Quebec could never have 
made the transition from an 
agricultural .economy to in- 
dustrialization without the 
development of its water 
power resources. 

Increased power is being 
made available through new 
hydro-electric stations. 

Of Quebec’s water courses, 
23 are more than 100 miles 
long, including the St. Law- 
rence, Saguenay, St. Maurice 
and Ottawa rivers. 

Besides, there are 400,000 
lakes which serve to store 
water and to control its 
flow and 28 reservoirs main- 
tained by the provincial de- 
partment of hydraulic re- 
sources. 

° - * o 

The capacity of turbines in 
Quebec represents 46° of 
the total Canadian installa- 
tion, 

In addition t » work 


being carried the 


HON. P. BEAULIEU 
Quebec’s Minister of 
Trade and Commerce 


Quebec HyédrotElectric Com- 
mission, private companies 
are undertaking new expan- 
sion projects. 

Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
which has a 1.2 million hp 
plant at Shipshaw on the 
Saguenay, is constructing a 
one million hp plant at 
Chute des Passes on the 
Peribonka river It will start 
operating in 1959. 

At La Tuque on the St. 
Maurice river, the Shawini- 
gan Water & Power Co, is 
constructing a plant to de- 
velop 330,000 hp. Initial op- 
tion Is expected to begin 
in the autumn of 1958. 

Quebec last year produced 
paper to the estimated vaiue 
of $370,000 million, most of 
which was exported. 

Other wood products con- 
tributed $137,500 to the econ- 


era 


Quebec also fs a ‘leading 
producer of textiles ($175.,- 
000 million in 1957) and 
chemicals ($180,000 million). 

Beneath the ground are 
most of the world’s known 
reserves of asbestos, vast 
ron deposits, great reserves 
of copper, and lead 

There is gold in abundance 
and, perhaps, a treasure 
trove of oil underlying the 
rocks of the eastern ex- 
tremity, the Gaspe peninsula. 

The St. Lawrence River, 


Zinc 


- 











to the sea, 
the two 


gateway 
directly 


serves 


. + 
biggest 


cities, Montreal and Quebec 


City, which are located on 
its shores, 

Most of the other cities are 
just a short rail or road 
freight haul away. 

The biggest economic 
region is Montreal, the com- 
mercial metropolis. 

It has a population of more 
than one million, and _ its 
zone of influence extends di- 
rectly to nearly half the 
province’s population. 

A city of stately buildings, 
old commercial ixstitutions, 
new industries, and with the 
world’s greatest inland har- 
bor, 1,000 miles from the sea, 
Montreal is still a growing 
community. 

According to the latest sta- 
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In life insurance, there is no substitute for EX Perlence, 


Behind each Sun Life policy written today is the vast knowledge resulting 


from 87 years of experience in providing security for millions of men and 


women in all walks of life, and in many countries throughout the world. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


tistics, manufacturing pro- 


. 
ine 


Montreal 


duction in 
district represents nearly 
60° of the whole for the 
province. Retail trade in the 
area is 50° of the Quebec 
total. 

Ranking next to Montreal 
and its environs is the Que- 


bec City zone, with a zone 


Three billion dollars paid out in benefits since 1 87] 


population of nearly 600,000. 


Quebec City itself has a 
population of 170,000 and, 
like Montreal, is surrounded 
by rapidly growing suburbs. 

The northern part of the 
Quebec City region is char- 
acterized by forestry; the 
counties on the south by 
dairying. 
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Important industries in- 


= a ~~ 


clude shipyards, textile mills, 
shoe and garment factories 
and miscellaneous heavy in- 
dustries. 

Quebec’s harbor is open to 
ocean-going vessels’ eight 
months of the year, perhaps 
very soon 12 months of each 
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60,000 New Reasons Every Day 
for Mechanized Farming! 


in a scientific approach to food cultiva- 


In these days of man-made planets we 
tend to overlook this old, but still 
miraculous, earth that feeds and pro- 
vides for us all. 


That over 60,000 babies are born into 
this world each day—more than enough 
to repopulate the whole of Canada in 
less than a year—goes unnoticed. That 
these 60,000 new mouths will be fed on 
the produce of this small earth does not 
make headline news! 


Yet, when we consider this astonishing 
growth in the world’s population, we 
must wonder how it is that our standard 
of living—measured in terms of food 
consumption—remains so high. How is 
it possible when there has been little 
appreciable increase in the world farm 
acreage and a decline in the actual 
farming population? 


The answer lies in farm mechanization— 


tion and the development of modern 
machine methods to increase output per 
acre and per man-hour worked. 


In this development Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson plays a leading role throughout 
the world—in Canada, in the United 
States, in France, South America, Great 
Britain, South Africa, Germany and 


Australia. 


All the world over, wherever farming is 
mechanized to meet our ever-growing 
needs, there we find Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson machines hard at work in the 


fields. 


There are 60,000 new reasons every day 
for more mechanized farming-——60,000 
reasons for the big demand for Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson farm machines and im- 


plements. 








Qntario: 





Half of the country’s gross value 


of manufacturing originates here... 


Second largest province in 
Canada with an area*of 412,- 
582 square miles, Ontario 
stretches 1,050 miles north 
from the Great Lakes to 
Hudson Bay. : 

In the north is the forest 
and mining country; in the 
south is a great lowland 
peninsula, providing the rich 
base on which manufacturing 
has been developed. 

Southern Ontario is con- 
nected by the waterway 





HON. LESLIE FROST 


Ontario's Premier 


formed by the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River 
to the prosperous Prairies on 


the west and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east. 
Ontario's major cities are 


close to the great U.S. pro- 
ducing and consuming areas. 

Heavy industrialization of 
Ontario began with the estab- 
lishment of a primary iron 
and steel industry in Hamil- 
ton in 1893. — 

Meanwhile, the mineral 
wealth of the hinterland be- 
gan to be appreciated with 
the discovery of copper in 
1883, followed by the dis- 
covery of nickel and plati- 
num. 

Gold mining became the 
glamorous industry of the 
province early in the 20th 
century, as did silver min- 
ing with the development at 
the town of Cobalt. 

With the necessary raw 
materials, plenty of power 
and a population that has 
grown by more than 2.2 mil- 
lion since 1900, Ontario has 
become the industrial work- 
shop of the nation. 

. s . 

The richest and most pOp- 
ulous market in Canada, On- 
tarlo accounts for: 
® A third of Canada’s popu- 
lation, 37% of the labor 
force, . 40° of all personal 
income earned in 


Canada. 
and 38% of all retail sales 


Ontario is the greatest 
force for investment expan- 
sion in the country. It ac- 
counts for: 


® Some 37% of total capital 
investment each year, 30% 
of investment in primary in- 
dustries; nearly 50% of in- 
vestment in manufacturing, 
and 30% of investment in 
utilities each year. 

The industrial fulcrum of 
Canada, Ontario accounts for: 


® Half of the gross value 
of manufacturing production 
in Canada, 48% of the em- 
ployees working in manufac- 
turing in Canada, and 35% 
of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Canada. 

In 1957 the population in- 
creased to 5.6 million and, at 
year’s a labor 
force of 2.2 million, 2.1 mil- 
lion were employed. | 

Immigration was a factor. 
About 55% of the 
grants entering Canada settle 
in Ontario and about half of 
these enter the labor force. 


a 1d | ~# 
ena, Our On. 


immi- 


Value of retail trade in the 


vear reached $5,560 million 
compared with $5,403 million 
in the preceding year. 
Although iron ore. ship- 
ments were down from 5.6 
million tons to an estimated 
5.3 million, value of Ontario's 
mineral production was $739 
against $651 million 


million 





A. V. CRATE 


Ontario’s Director of 
Trade and Industry 


In 1956. ust 10 years ago 

it was around $200 million. 
Ontario’s mineral produc- 

tion includes al] of Canada’s 


nickel, all of the platinum 
group of metals, about half 
of the copper, silver, gold 
and uranium and about 30° 
of the iron ore. 

. _ . 


In manufacturing, Ontario 
has wide diversification. 


Nearly all Canadian motor 


vehicle production takes 
place in the province and so 
does production of heavy 
electrical =omachinery = and 


agricultural implements. 


More than 75° of the 
rubber goods and primary 
iron and steel are manufac- 


tured in the province, as are 
more than 50° of all the air- 
craft parts, industrial ma- 
chinery and chemicals. 
Many new manf@facturing 
concerns have contributed to 





HON. W. M. NICKLE 


Ontario's Minister of 
Planning and 
Development 


Ontario's 
since 1946. 


In 1956 alone the figure 
reached an all-time high of 
143 and the tentative figure 
for 1957 was 130. 


Of the firms that built new 
plants in Ontario in 1956, 54 
originated in the U. S., 7] 
in Canada, 13 in the United 
Kingdom and five in Europe. 


Indust} - | nroores 
aaa Movs ACA AV ‘ 


Existing industry actually 
accounted for the major part 
of the capital investment 


__ carried out during the period 


1949-56 inclusive. 


During those years 
than 2,550 major plant ex- 
pansions and branch plant 
establishments were record- 
ed. 


more 


In 1956 alone existing in- 
dustry built major additions 
at 374 plants and established 
40 new branch plants. 

The total impact of this in- 
dustrial development on the 
provincial economy has been 
extensive. 

New manufacturing Indus- 
and expansion dur! 
the vears 1946-56 inclusive 
has been paralleled by the 
employment of an additional 


ne 
Lime 


tries 


152.000 workers, a rise in 
the annual gross value of 
production from $3,755 muil- 





Capite!l ond lerges! city Tevente 
Te Meontrec! 335 rail miles, 6 brs 
By of 1 hr. 40 mins. 





” Per capite personal income: $1,627 









Pep. 3,622,000 

industrial volves (in § millcans) 

Agrculnwe «= «753 Manufacturing 10,626 
Moar nrg 739 








lion worth of goods made in 
1946 to $10,626 million in 
1956. 


Two projects now under 
way should strengthen On- 
tario’s position as the eco- 
nomic heartland of Canada: 
the trans-Canada natural gas 


pipeline and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 
By its fifth year of 


operationg the pipeline is ex- 
pected to supply Ontario 
with 130,000 million cubic 
feet of gas from the prairie 
provinces. 


The major residential uses 
of natural gas will be for 
cooking and for house and 
water heating. 


In equipping Ontario 
homes for an estimated three 
million more people in the 
next 20 years, natural gas 
will be used extensively, 
opening up the largest single 


market for gas appliances in 
Canada. 

ndustrially natural gas 
will be welcomed in On- 
tario for heating and produc- 
tion of .team and such pro- 
cesses as smelting, annealing 
and leaching. 

Already there is knowl- 
edge of the establishment of 
new industries and expan- 
sion plans for existing ones 
amounting to more than $100 
million along the pipeline 
route. : 

Further, the prespective 
availability of natural gas 
and its by-products, as well 
as the growth of oil-refining 


facilities to supply further 


raw materials, is sparking a 
$100 million expansion pro- 
gram in the Canadian petro- 
chemical industry, much of 
which will be spent in On- 
tario. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway 
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“The richest and 
most populous 
market in 


Canada.” 





will give Ontario many 
“ocean” ports for the flow of 
materials. 

Toronto and Hamilton are 
carrying out large extensions 
of harbor facilities to meet 
increased shipments. 

Other Ontario ports are 
surveying the potential traf- 
fic. 

: .s 7 

The government of On- 
tario follows a policy of in- 
dustrial encouragement. 

While Ontario is known 
as a manufacturing prov- 
ince, it also has rich agri- 
cultural lands. 

Southern Ontario with a 
long summer season and less 
severe winiers than most of 
eastern Canada, is known as 
the “fruit belt.” 

Here most of Ontario's im- 
portant canners and fruit and 
vegetable processors are lo- 
cated. 

Of course, modernization is 
changing the structure of 
Ontario agriculture, bringing 
about the abandonment of 
marginal farms. 

But in the last 10 years, 
cash value of farm products 
has risen from $481 million 
in Ontario to $753 million, an 
increase of 56.5% compared 
with 52.5% for Canada as a 
whole. 
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CANADIA FORE 









CASTER 

experts are predicting 1868 will 
Lanedas most 

an excellent year 


steck market We 
this activity bs 


CANADA'S GREATEST Many 
GROWTH LIBS ABEAD soce £¢ beginning of 

pronounced growth 
for investment end Wading im the Canacian 
agree, and ere helping our readers prepare for 
offering them: 


SOUND MABRERET Ou: reeders have siready taken their first 
APPRAISAL — 1954 profits of B® and more. Over tw 
hund’ed ~— recemmendations were offered 
eich made er saved money for them im 1957. Among these were 
Appre«x Appres. High Appres 
Stock Buy Price ‘Since Purchase Advance 
Area 2 eardcceuedee ss S$ ite 233 
Hanwell ....ccssccecsecocedds al 175 190% 
ae De cceceenenees 225 5 2 135% 
Fai go aan 300 6.45 210°. 
Consolidated Det.isom .......«. 12.50 25.50 T 
Interprovincial ae 30 OD 42% 
British Colvun bie Power 34 00 4 00 <4 
Dowwinion G'ass a+ eeeeece 49 a9 00 72°. 
Steel Co. of Canada ...... —a § 1 00 43 
Trans Mountain ck cbcohee ff CGE 145.00 oa, 
INDIVIDUAL. Readers of the Canadian Forecaster get indi- 
ASSISTANCE vidual attention. This includes detailed analysis 
of any Canadian stecks plus our opinion as to 


thes tture prospects. These reports contain facts that can heip 
close the doo’ to personal ioss. and open it for appreciable gains 
“his * a complimentary service to our subscribers, enabling them 
to have help with all their market decisions at no addit‘ona! cost 
(Trial subsorh. ers are entitied to this service and may obtain itt 
immediately hy sending names of stocks interestiag to them 


~ g@long with their tria! subscriptions. ) 


Our 6-page weekly bulletin offers up-to-date 
ij formation on significant developments in 
mining, oil. and industry itn the Dominion 
keeps you ebreast of latest speculative and investment trends; 
lets you know what fi dividual companies and stocks are doing 
In easy to understand language it explains what affect these 
trends and developments could have on the market, on individual 


CURRENT 
INFORMATION 


storks, anrd.or you — from your profit and loss standpoint. 
WEEK TO WEEK The Canadia:. Forecaster stays with you 
GUIDANCE — right throwgh the trading and in¥estment 


cycies. Every seven days you receive analysis 
ot the market, along with vitally important data on stocks re- 
quiring immediate attention Most important of all you receive 
direct suggestions on which stocks to buy, when to sell — pilus 
an explanation of why these moves should be made 


These ace just a few of the reasons why readers of The Cana- 
dian Forecaster made some astounding!y good gaing during 1957 

why they could experience the same satisfaction during 1958 
Whether you are ‘ooking for capital gains, speculations in al! price 
rages, growth stocks, or income situations, we believe The 
Canadian Forecaster can help you 


60-day Trial: $5 Aanual Fee: £35 Airmail rates on request 
Dept. B, 231 Examiner Bidg., Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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UNDERGROUND AT CHUTE-DES-PASSES... 


CANADA'S NEWEST POWER PROJECT 





FACTS ABOUT THE PROJECT 








Operating head — 540 feet 
Length of supply tunnel — 30,854 feet 


Diameter of supply tunnel — 
43 feet, 4 inches 


Length of tailrace tunnel — 9,000 feet 
Diameter of tailrace tunnel — 48 feet 


Depth of powerhouse floor .below ground 
level — 470 feet 


Rock excavation — two million cubic yards 


Aluminum 


stations. 











Company of Canada’s Chute-des-Passes 
power project on the Peribonka River north of Arvida, 
Quebec, will be one of the world’s great generating 


A six-mile-long tunnel will drop waters from the Passe 
Dangereuse storage dam into an underground power 
house having five generators of 200,000 h.p. each. These ~_- 
are the largest im Canada. : 

This new hydroelectric power plant will add 1,000,000 
h.p. to Alcan’s generating facilities in Canada which now 
total 3,630,000 h.p. It will increase the power reserves 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada, and'will support 
an additional 100,000 tons of primary aluminum capacity, 
presently 768,000 tons. Chute-des-Passes will also serve 
other industries who may be attracted to the Lake St. 
John Region by reliable power. The first unit of the new 
development is scheduled to be in service in the fall of 


1959, and the whole project completed in 1960 — at a 
total estimated cost of 150 million dollars. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


1700 SUN LIFE CVILDING, MONTREAL 


An ALUMINIUM LIMITED Company 


Distributors with Sales Offices throughout the world: 
Atom Loarrep Sauzs, Inc. 


New York, U.S.A. 


Avcuminium Usrow Liatrep 


London, England 


L’ AumMintem Cosmrenciar $.A. 
Zurtch, Switzerland 
InTERNATIONAL ALwMmintum Co. Lrp. 
Tokyo, Japan 
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Nova Seotia: 





Nova Scotia is undertaking 
long-range plans to diversify 
its whole economy. 

During Canada’s 
industrial boom, the At- 
lantic region has. generally 
lagged behind developments 


general 


in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

It is hoped this diversifica- 
tion will see fewer Nova 


Scotians leaving their native 
province to seek employment 
in other areas. 

Both government leaders 
and private businessmen are 
co-operating to achieve this 
goal. 

Latest evidence of this de- 
termination to make _ the 
most effective use of the 


, prevince’s resources was the 


establishment of a new 
Crown company, Industrial 
Estates Ltd., last September. 

This company has been 


given wide powers to assist 
any suitable industry wish- 
ing to locate in Nova Scotia. 

Industrial Estates was set 
up to develop sites, build 
factories for lease or sale, 


for 
light 
in 


the 
or 
the 


and lend money 
establishment of 

secondary industry 
province, 

Special provisions have 
been made to avoid giving 
assistance to any industry 
which would endanger simi- 
lar existing industry in the 
province, 

The government will as- 
sist the council in any under- 
takings requiring govern- 
mental authority, such as 
special tax agreements with 
municipalities. 

. . * 

Negotiations are already 
unger way with a number of 
companies planning to locate 
in the province. 

Another big factor in 
plans for industrial expan- 
sion wiil be the, Atlantic 
Provinces Economic Council, 
which was formed two years 
ago to foster the economic 
growth of the Atlantic region 
as a whole. 

This council was set up by 
the business interests in the 
four Atlantic provinces and 
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A Thriving Industrial Community 
in the Heart of Canada’s Gardenland 


@ Population 40,632 with an 


Grantham Township. 


additional 
Trading area approximately 


30.428 in surrounding 
100,000 people. 


@ St. Catharines is the key city of the Niagara Peninsula. Strategically 


located on the Welland Ship Canal, ' 
Eighty per cent of the people of Canada — the buying 


Seaway Project. 


public — live and operate within 500 miles of the City, 


first link in the St. lawrence 


Fifty-three 


per cent of the population of the United States live within 500 miles of 


the St. Catharines District, St 
the Americen border. 


@ More than 
‘for nearly 13,000 people. 
female salary and wage earners. 


Catharines is located only 12 miles from 


100 diversified industries provide gainful employment 
There is a total of 22,324 male and 6,870 


@ The city-owned Municipol Airport only six miles from the centre of 


the city can accommodate aircraft up to DC-3 size. 


There ore three 


runways, the larges? exlending 2,600 feet. 


@ Ample-electrica! power supplied to domestic, commercial and indus- 


trial consumers, 


provided on cost basis. 


City and district is supplied 


with natural gas by the Dgminion Gas Company Limited .and Provincial 


Gas Co. itd. Never failing supply of water is available throug! 


the 


St. Catharines municipally-operated Water Works, which draws its supply 


from Loke Erie. 


@ 3. 


areas in Canada, where peaches, cherries, 


in profusion. 


@ Sr. 


Catharines lies in the centre of one of the richest fruit-growing 


peors and grapes are grown 


Catharines enjoys one of the most temperate climates in Carada, 


shielded by the Niagara Escarpment and moderated by Lake Ontario. 


@ Sr. 


Catharines provdly boasts well-planned residentiq! subdivisions. 


Nearly 90 per cent of the families own their own homes, 


"St. Catharines is s@ easy to g*! to — so hard to leave 


For further information write to 


The Civic Development Committe, 
Municipal Building, 
St. Catharines, Ontario, 
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Government and business 
work tor prosperity 


has the co-operation of the 
provincial governments. 
Developments during 1957 
provide good 
Nova Scotia’s optimism 
New capital expenditures 
for expansions and repairs 
amounted to $250 million, 





HON. R. STANFIELD 
Nova Scotw'’s Premie: 


»47 


compared with $241 mi'lion 
in the previous year 

New companies and proa- 
ucts included the first mirror 
manufacturing plant east of 


Montreal, industrial hand 
soap, high fidelity record 
players, a new brick clay, 


fibve-giass truck bodies and 
fibre-glass bath tubs. 

Last summer a new com- 
pany, Nova Scotia Pulp Ltd., 
indicated its intention to 
open a $40 million pulp mil 
in eastern Nova Scotia. 

It would be one of the lar- 
gest in Canada. It would 
produce upwards of 300 tons 
of quality bleached pulp 
daily and employ a labor 
force of 1,000 within the 
plant and in the-forestry op- 
eration. 

Recently, the federal gov- 
ernment announced its will- 
ingness to sell thermai power 
plants and _ interconnecting 
facilities to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

It would also provide a 
subsidy on coal used to de- 
velop electric power to re- 
duce the cost of industrial 
power, 

These measures should en- 





JOHN R. BIGELOW 


Nova Scotia’s Deputy 
Minister of Trade and 
Industry 


courage industrial expansion 
through lower power costs. 

7 Ss - 
additions to 
facilities were 
made by Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp., Sydney, which 
began. operation of an open- 
hearth furnace capable of 
producing 500 tons of steel 
daily. 


Important 
production 


ground. ,. fer. 


This raised Dosco’s steel 
making capacity to over one 
million tons yearly. Its im- 
portance in employment is 
equal to a new industry 
employing 250-300 workers. 

The company’s two new 
soaking pits give it a total 
of 16 with a carrying capac- 
itv of 1.200 tons 


This process’ eliminates 
much costiv extensive re- 
heating of ingots for rolling 


important factor 
of end prod- 


and is an 
in the quality 
ucts. 

Dosco was pur- 
chased by A. V. Roe Canada 
Lid., the largest industrial 
enterprise in Canada. 

Avro has stated that it 
to expand its opera- 

ens in Nova Scotia. 

It is a member of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group Ltd., 
London, Eng. 

Maritime Steel & Foun- 
dries Ltd.. New Glasgow, has 
made a 40 year agreement 
with exclusive rights. to 
manufacture in Canada the 
power cranes and shovels of 
Harnischfeger Corp. of the 
U.S. 

It is forecast that produc- 


Last vear 


lans 





E. A. MANSON 


Scotia’s Minister 
of Trade and Industry 


HON. 
Nova 


tion could reach an estimated 
$12 million-$14 million a 
year. 

Employment in the com- 
pany could rise from the pre- 
sent 350 persons to 1,200 per- 


sons in the next five or six 
yeais. 
a - — 
The real significance in 


these developments is that 
they bear even more- upon 
the future prosperity of 
Nova Scotia than as achieve- 
ments in themselves. 

For instance, Nova Scotia 
2ulp Ltd.., realize 
full value only when a mill 
is built and production under 
way. 

Likewise the results to be 
derived from the activities of 
Industrial Estates lie in the 
future, but the province's 
whole economy should bene- 


would its 


+ 
aid 


The same long-term sig- 
nificance applies to the ex- 
tractive industries, though 
not as clearly. - 

The mechanization and 
modernization of the mining 
industry will result in in- 


creased productivity. 
Atlantic Coliieries Lid. has 
opened a new mine at Bras 
d'Or. 
This contains 
modern mechanical 


the most 
equip- 
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ment, with transport of coal 
by a conveyor belf system. 

Other mines in the prov- 
ince have continued to mech- 
anize their operations by the 
addition of diesel haulage }o- 
comotives and other mechan- 
ical mining equipment. 

Although mechanization 
has brought coal output ton- 
nage per man-day to the 
highest figure in the indus- 
try’s history, the actual ton- 
nage mined in 1957 is 
expected to be below 1956. 

Estimate is 5.5 million 
tons. 

This decline is accounted 
for mainly by the closure 
of several operations be- 
cause of coal depletion, ex- 
plosions and fires. 

a e . 

Nova Scotia gypsum pro- 
duction accounts for 75% of 
total Canadian output. 

The gypsum resources 
have developed at a greatly 
accelerated rate. 

Output for 1957 is estimat- 
ed to be slightly below the 
record four million tons for 
1956 

One new quarry came into 
operation in 1957 and ex- 


ploratory work was con- 
tinued. 
All companies are ex- 


panding their facilities and 
a new firm has been formed 
to enter the field 

By summer this year pro- 
duction is expected to begin 
at a new and large salt de- 
posit at Pugwash, by the 
brining and evaporation pro- 
cess. 

Production of salt from the 
province’s two operations 
wilk” approximate 125,000 
tons yearly. 

Forestry will have to face 


re 


. 


A dependable agency service to steamship 


occasional .drops but its 
long-term advance seems as-+ owners and operators shipping to 
sured. 

The same applies to the THE GREAT LAKES 
fishing industry, which. is 
employing modern and larger CANADIAN EAST COAST 
vessels and streamlined ST. LAWRENCE RIVER PORTS 


methods in the plants. 
Nova Scotian farmers gen- 
erally had a year of good 


and 
CANADA’S NORTHLAND 


agricultural! production in 
1957. 
, MONTREAL TORONTO SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
I, 
It is estimated that the 410 St. Nicholas St. 35 Front St. £. —-108 Prince William $t. 


value of farm production was 
slightly higher than the $44 
million figure for 1956. 


CABLE ADDRESS: FEDNAV 
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RADIO-CANADA 


You are invited to listen to the shortwave radio 
broadcasts from Canada. The International 
Service of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion transmits programs in 16 languages and they 
can be heard in most areas of the world. Corres- 
pondence is invited and a periodical Program 
Schedule will be sent free on request. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING ; 
CORPORATION 
International Service 


P.O. Box 6,000 MONTREAL, CANADA 



































GENERAL VIEW OF BEAUHARNOIS DEVELOPMENT 


IN HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT PER WORKER 


QUEBEC LEADS THE WORLD 





For every worker in Canada there's a harnessed hydro electric 
capacity of 3H.P. In Quebec this figure rises to 5 H.P. For men 
with vision, Quebec offers a new challenge and boundless invest- 
ment opportunities. 


The Quebec Hydro Electric Commission is constantly tapping its 
vast “treasure chest” of new hydro power to keep pace with 
industrial needs and expectations. 


Before long, Hydro-Quebec’s installed capacity, on the basis of 
new developments, will exceed 4,000,000 H.P. The third section 
of its giant power house at Beauharnois —- among the world’s 
largest — is scheduled soon to come into production. This will 
boost installed capacity to 2,235,000 H.P. from its current 
1,425,000 H.P. Two other projects at Bersimis will provide a 
further 2,000,000 H.P. Beauharnois and Bersimis. . . power titans 
miles apart are helping develop widespread areas of Quebec 
Province ... new land of tomorrow. 
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Alberta 





Despite Canada’s national 
tight-money policy, some 
business uncertainties and a 
late year fall-off in oil de- 
mand, 1957 was another pro- 
gressive year for most Al- 
berta industries. 

The 1957 farm cash income 
of the Alberta farmer nearly 
equalled that of 1956, as in- 
creased sales of livestock off- 
set lower grain marketings. 

Mineral production value 
increased, as did that of 
manufactured products. 

Volume of = construction 
was off from the 1956 peak, 
but was higher than in any 
other previous year. 

Retail and wholesale sales 
exceeded 1956 levels. 

Employment increased in 
every major industrial seg- 


ment, except construction. 

Petroleum and agriculture 
share first place in dollar 
volume, 

Had it not been for a sharp 
demand and production de- 
cline in last quarter of the 
year, petroleum would have 
earned bigger revenue than 
agriculture by a large mar- 
gin in 1957. 

Value of petroleum pro- 
duction reached a new peak 
of $359 million, while farm 
cash income for the 11 
months to end of November 
stood at $336,116,000 — a 
very close race. 

Although crude oil produc- 
tion actually declined by a 
narrow margin for the first 
time in the last 10 years, 
value of production was up 


because of the mid-year rise 
in crude prices. 

Higher farm costs, fall-off 
in grain marketings and ad- 
verse weather conditions in 
some areas of the province 
during the harvest season all 
contributed to a slight de- 
crease in the farm cash posi- 
tion. 

The 11 months’ figure of 
$336,116,000 compares - with 
$342,123,000 for same period 
in 1956. 

Bright growth product in 
the Alberta economy is natu- 
ral gas. 

The completion of one 
major gas transmission line 
and the 60° completion of 
another in 1957 boosted the 
market potential enormous- 
ly for this product. 





At your service... with a world of service 


Canadian Pacific—the world’s greatest travel system—offers world-wide travel, hotel and 


communications service through Canadian Pacific offices and travel agents 
throughout the world. BY LAND—Canadian Pacific operates the only “Scenic Dome’’ 
passenger cars in Canada on the world’s longest ‘“‘Dome”’ route. Freight and 


passenger trains serve Canada from sea to sea. 


BY SEA—The Empress of Britain. 


the Empress of England and the Empress of France form the White Empress fleet of 


luxurious liners linking Canada and Europe. BY AIR—Fast, modern airliners to 


Europe, Hawzii, Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, South America, The Orient. 


Entering service soon—The ‘Britannia’, world’s largest turbo-prop aircraft. 


RAILWAYS ¢ STEAMSHIPS « AIRLINES ¢ HOTELS ¢ COMMUNICATIONS « EXPRESS 
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Petroleum and agriculture share 


e tirst place. in dollar volume... 


When the 2,400-mile Trans- 
Canada pipeline from Al- 
berta to Montreal is complet- 
ed this fall and the hundreds 
of communities within eco- 
nomic access of the main line 
are connected, a new era will 
open up for Alberta gas. 

A 1959 movement out of 


HON. E. C. MANNING 
Alberta’s Premier 


the province of around 300 
million cubic feet of gas daily 
is foreseen by officials. 

This figure will gradually 
rise to an estimated *90 mil- 
lion cubic feet daily move- 
ment within two years. 

If applications for export 
proposals to the U.S. are ap- 
proved, the exports of gas 
out of the could 
double. 


province 


REIERSON 
Ministe 


HON. R. 


4 ye rfa Y or 


, 


Natural gas production for 
(purl and pre VYincial con- 
nption rose by 30,000 mil- 
feet in 1957 and 
over $2 


‘ ibic 
increased bv 


176.- 
for a 


Production totaled 
125,000,000 cubic feet 
value of $13,209,375. 

Manufacturing made a $50 
million gain in 1957, to a to- 
tal value of $752 million. 

The increase is mainly at- 
tributable to first vear of 
production of major new 
plants, 

Substantial increases were 
noted in the foods and bever- 
ages industry, up $15 million 
to $309 million; the iron and 
steel industry, up $10 mil- 
lion to $63 million; the paper 
products industry, up $6 mil- 
lion to $18 million and the 
chemical products industry, 
up $8 mullion to $43 million. 

] ] ~ 

Some weaknesses 
also evident. 

Value of flour mill produc- 
tion dropped 13%. Clay 
products fell off 13%. 

During 1957 some $70 mil- 


were 
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manufacturing 
plants were completed and 
came into operation, while 
$13 million was spent in ex- 
pansion programs, 


lion of new 


Retail trade WE up 4% 
during the 
million, 

Trade in grocery and com- 


RICHARD MARTLAND 
Alberta’s Director of 
Industrial Development 


bination stores increased by 
10° to $146.4 million. 


Department store sales 
showed a 9% gain at $105 
million. Motor vehicle sales 
jumped to $220.3 million, a 
7% rise over 1956. 
Wholesale trade figures to 
end of November, 1957, were 
3.2% higher than in same 
period of previous year. 
Bank clearings were 13% 
higher. 
Calgary, 
clearing 


centre of 
activity, 


major 
house 


showed a 21% rise from $4.3 ~ 


billion to $5.2 billion. Ed- 
monton, at $2.3 billion, was 


year to $1,210 














slightly below 1956 clearings. 

The increase in other 
major centres ranged from 
9% to 18%. — 

Life insurance sales for 11 
months were up 25% at 
$279 million. 

Number of tourists visiting 
the province in 1957 totaled 
2,095,793, an increase over 
1956 (1,844,801). 

Value of tourist trade is 
estimated at $61.9 million, 
compared with $56.4 million 
the previous year. 

Visitors to national parks 
rose by 18%. 

Forestry industry was bol- 
stered by increased pulpwood 
production, which rose from 
65,000 cords to 188,000 cords 
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dropped from $1.3 million to 


$834,000. 
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WELLAND VALE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTO 


Trend toward increased 
power production continued, 
with total generation of 2,- 
400 million ‘kilowatt hours, 
compared with 2,025 kwh in 
1956. 
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Canadian Securities 


Watt & Watt has been established 

for fifty years. Our Research Department 
is at your disposal. 
inquiries to either our Toronto or 


Watt & Walt 


6-8 Jordan Street. Toronto. Em 3-715 
Brancu Orrices: Fort William. Port Arthur 
and London. Ontario. 


Please address 


New York offices. 





Afhhliate Watt & Watt In 
70 Pine Street, New 
Bell System Teletype - 
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Toronto Stock Ex: hange 


Montreal Stock kc hange 
\ iInnipeg Grain bxchange 


Investment Deal rs Assp ol t inada 


Private Wires To 
Montreal 

New York 

Fort William 

Port Arthur 
London, Ontario 
and Buffalo 
corporated 
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BEAVERS AND OTTERS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Alaska 
Aigeria 
Antorcthca 
Argentina 
Austrola 
Bolivia 


Brozil 


British New Guineo 


Combodic 
Cenadea 
Chile 


WESTERN SALES AND SERVICE, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
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on 7 continents, and 


De Havilland Civil and Military Beavers and 
Otters are operating in 58 different countries 
from Pole to Pole 





Where Beavers and Otters are operating 


Colombia 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Dutch New Gvinea 
Ecvado~. 

Egypt 

£! Salvador 
Faikland bsicnds 
Finland 

‘Formosa 
Greenland 


Guatemala 


* 


too: 


Lebonon 
liberia 


~* 


Libya 
Maloyo 
Mexico 
New Zeal 
Norway 
Pakiston 
Ponoma 
Paraguay 
Peru 


Puerto Rico 


Rhodesio 


Sierra Leone 
South Africa 
Syria 
and The Philippines 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguoy 
Venervelo 
West Africa 


Yugoslavio 


Soud: Arabia 


The Beaver and Outer Designed and Buiit by 
THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 
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DOWNSVIEW, ONTARIO 


— PACIFIC COAST SALES AND SERVICE, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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British Columbia: 


stimulated 





Jmmense, rich resources 
this rapid economic growth... 


> *,* 4 ‘ 


primarily have stimulated 
B. C.’s economic growth. 

Generally, the province's 
economy has followed a con- 
sistent pattern from _re- 
source-based industries to its 
present status which is char- 
acterized by secondary 
manufacturing — illustrated 
by the giant aluminum smel- 
ter at Kitimat, oil and natu- 
ral gas strikes in the Peace 
River area, hydro power 
projects, rail and highway 
extensions. 

More’ recently, surveys 
have been launched aimed at 
tapping the forestry, mineral 
and hydro potential of B. C.’s 
Rocky Mountain Trench, 


It will portray industrial 
technology and development 
in its various stages. 

B. C. extends along 760 
miles of Canada’s Pacific 
coast. It is about 400 miles 
wide, mostly mountainous. 
Area is 366,300 square miles. 
1,487,000. 
rich resources 


This is British Columbia's 
“big year,” historically, be- 
Cause it marks the province's 
100th birthday. 

A celebration 
will be the B. C. 
ment-sponsored International 
Trade Fair at Vancouver's 
Exhibition Park, May 1-10, Population: 
1958. Immense, 


highlight 
Govern- 





In the past decade particu- 
larly, B. C.’s economic activ- 
ity has increased rapid), 

In support, these examples 
{bearing in mind that 1957 
figures are government esti- 
mates): 





® Average industrial 
rose to $73 last year; 10 years 
before the figure was $39. 

® In the same period the la- 
bor force climbed to 505,000 
workers from 425,000. 

® Total personal income 
climbed to $2.5 billion com- 
pared with $1 billion in 1947. 


WafZes 


® Total retail sales soared to 
$1.6 billion from $737 million 
a decade before. 

- £2. 


resource is forest land. 


= | « . ] tT . ! 
Serving the World 
on ™ | ° s most valuable single 
Two 
Shawinigan’s progressive research and production 

have met the ever-increasing demands of industry 
the world over. Thus, Shawinigan’s many indus- 
trial chemicals and Shawinigan ‘S’ brand Cana- 


dian Carbide (in the familiar green dcum) have 


played their part in “serving the world”. 


The Stainless Steel & Alloys Division of Shawin- 
jgan Chemicals | imited produces stainless and 
high alloy steel castings of the finest quality — 
controlled and tested at all stages of production 
to meet the exacting needs of the chemical, min- 
ing and metallurgical industries throughout the 


world. 


DIRUTY] a. HON. R. W. BONNER 
PHTHALATE British Columbia's 
ETHYL ACETATE Minister of Industrial 


MONOCHLORO. Development, 
ACETIC. ACID Trade and Commerce 


POLYVINYL ACI 
rATE EMULSIONS | fifths of B. C.’s 

VINYL ACETAI 
RESINS 

VINYL ACEFATE 


ACETALDEHYDE 
ACETIC ACID 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
ACETYLENE BLACK 
BUTYL ACETATE 
RUTANOI! 
BUTYRALDEHY Dt 
CALCIUM CARBIDE 


234.4 million 
acres are productive forest 
land. 

This is one quarter of all 
the forest land in Cariada and 
one third of the nation’s vol- 
ume in cubre feet. Half of the 
cut lumber of Canada comes 
from B. C. 

Production of lumber, pulp 
and paper and plywood ac- 
count for 40°, of B. C.’s total 
net value of production. 

Forest products had net 
value of 523 million in 1957 
compared with $271 million 
SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LIMITED | in 1947, but was down 10° 

| from the previous vear due to 
tougher world market condi- 
tions in 
pulp and paper: 

Exports of B. C. wood, 
wood products and paper 





? md 
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For complete information write 


Head Office: P.O. Box 6072, Montreal, Que. * Plants Shawinigan Falis. Que. 


Manufacturers of 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS © PLASTICS © STAINLESS STEBL & ALLOYS 
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“B. C. has one 


quarter of all the 


forest land in Canada and one third 
of the nation’s volume.” 





compared with 100 million in 
1956, but. value was down to 
$17 million from $19 million. 


Government forecast for 
1958: A bumper year for 
sockeyes. 

Exports of fish and fish 
products in the first eight 
months of 1957 through B. C. 
customs ports were worth 
$11.6 million which includes 
$3 million canned salmon. 

Pink species of salmon 
made record runs in 1957. 
Other important fish species 
are halibut and herring. 
™ s 7. . 

Add to these primary in- 
dustries another: Natural gas. 

Production of natural gas 
in 1957 was estimated at 
nearly 200,000 million cubic 
feet. 

Crude oil wells produced 


295.259 barvels in tne [first li 





Largest city: Vancouver, Capital: Victoria 
To Montreal 3,350 rail miles, 3 doys 


By oir 12 bhres., 50 mins 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Pop. 1,487,000 

Per capite personal income: $1 667 
industrial values lin $ millions 
Manufacturing |, 904 
Mining 167 


Agriculture 112 
Censtruction 280 








amounted to $446.8 million in 
1956, the most recent figure 
available. 


a 7 + 


Mining is B. C.’s second 
basic industry. Value of min- 
eral production (chiefly zinc, 
lead and copper) rose from 
$113 million in 1947 to $167 
million in 1957, but down 
from 1956's $190 million due 
to decreased metal prices 
throughout the world. 


Value of 1957 zinc produc- 
tion was estimated ai $46 mil- 
lion, lead at $39 million, cop- 
per $7.6 million. 


HON. W. BENNETT 
British Columbia's 
Premier 


In recent years, with the 
discovery of oil and gas in 
the Peace River area, petro- 
leum has become a major part 
of the province’s mineral in- 
dustry. 

Agriculture in B. C., 
verse, more than anywhere 
else in Canada: In 1957 some 
4.5 million acres of farm land 
praduced cash income of $112 
million, compared with $94 
million in 1947. 

The lower Fraser Valley, 
with its hub of Vancouver 
and the Okanagan Valley, 
famed for its fruit produc- 
tion, accounts for nearly 60% 
of B. C.’s 25,000 farms. 

B. C.’s fourth industry is 
fishing. The province's 700 
miles of coastal waters (ac- 
tually 7,000 miles when each 
irregularity of shoreline has 
been taken into account) 
give five species of Pacific 
salmon, the most valuable be- 
ing sockeye, coho and chum. 


is di- 


In the first nine months of 
1957, salmon landings 
amounted to 119 million lb. 


T. L. STURGESS 
British Columbia's 
Deputy Minister of 
Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce 














months of 1957, up 240° 
over the same period in 1956. 
New investment 
leum refining plants: 
million since 1953 


in petro- 
$85 


Electric power has become 
a major factor in B. C.’s econ- 
omy. Demands for electricity 
have spurred construction of 
diesel plants to supplement 
hydro power. 

In the next two years 567,- 
000 horsepower will be added 
to B. C.’s present capacity of 
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3,132,000 hp. By 1965 an ad- 
ditional 1,320,600 hp will be 
made available. Other 
sources are being surveyed, 

Value of Canadian exports 
through B. C. ports was ap- 
proximately $860 million in 
1957, up 12% over 1946. 

Exports of B. C. commodi- 
ties through all Canadian 
ports amounted to $692 mil- 
lion. Imports througt B. C. 
ports were approximately 
$510 million in 1957, down 
from the previous year's $529 
million. 


_ CANADIAN TRADE INDEX 


1958 EDITION 


The complete, authoritative. 
diregory of Canadian 
manufacturers listed alpha- 
betically and classified 


according to their products. 


1150 pages. cloth bound. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


67 Yonge Street, Terente 1, Cenede 


$10:%°. 
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Members: 


The invesimenti 
Dealers’ Association 
of Canada 

° 

All major 

Canadian 
Stock Exchanges 


AFFILIATE 


Teletype Number 
N.Y. 1-3760 
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Re: 
Weer we} 
Ask Gairdner about 


CANADA ~ 





Gairdner & Company Limited 


320 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Gairdner & Company Inc. 


60 Wall Street, New York 
Cable Address 
“Gairdnerco” 








| 5 —ask us about Canadian 
? Securities: 


—ask us, too, about raising 
capital in Canada for the 
establishment of a 
subsidiary or a 
new company. 


Telephone, cable or write to our Foreign 
Department for information. As Investment ; 
Dealers for over 35 years, with international, as 
well as nation-wide facilities, we are able to offer 
experienced counsel and assistance to investors, 
and to executives seeking Canadian capital. 


All inquiries strictly confidential. 


Cahle Address 
“(sairdnerco 


Telex Number 
2-200 


F Mpire 6-6R44 
Private Wire System 
CANADIAN OFFICES 
Quebec 


Vancouver Hamilton Kitchener 


Montreal Kingston Calgary 


London 


Edmonton Winnipeg 
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Your own 
new plant 


Today modern business executives believe that 
large sums of company funds should not be 


“locked up” 


in plant ownership. 
industrial Leaseholds’ vast Canada- 


ide site 


selection service, plus complete architecture, 


contracting, const 
leaseholds services 


ruction, engineering and 
, offers you a tailor-made 


plant anywhere in Canada—at no cost but rent. 
industrial Leaseholds also maintains a 
selection of new ready-made factories that can 
be adapted to your needs on short notice 


Write on your letterhead for 
our informative, ilustrated 
brochure ‘‘What You Should 
Know About Building Package 
Plans,” 


Custom-built anywhere in 
without investing company 
or executive time. 


Canada 
capital 


Over 100 Major Projects 
Completed 


These well-known British, Canadian 
and United States firms 
are among recent I.L. clients. 


AMF Atomics (Canada) Ltd. 
Armstrong-Cork Ltd. 
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Dunlop (Canada) Ltd. 
Waterous Equipment Ltd, 
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When Industry moves into Canada, it calis in— 


TORONTO 


INDUSTRIAL LEASEHOLDS 


(1987) 
LTD. 


Head Office: Toronto, Ontario, Canada— 12 Sheppard Street 
Vancouver Office: 1350 West Pender Street 
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Canadian soldiers in the Arctie 

















Canadian Troops Set 





To Serve UN Anywhere 


Because Canada is so big 
and the number of Canadians 
so small (17 million), the 
country cannot defend itself. 
It must have help. 

This is why Canada is a 
member of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization and 
the United Nations. 


But Canada docs have 
well - trained and well - 


equipped fighting forces. 

All officers and men, are 
volunteers. ' 

From time to time many 
are sent at UN request to 
keep the peace and preserve 
the freedom of others in oth- 
er parts of the world. 

Canadians are now in 
Europe, in the Middle East, 
in Indo-China and in Kash- 
mir. 

Canadians 


from all three 


services, the Royal Canadian 


Many Developments - 


—— 


In Seientifie Research 


Scientifie research in Can- 
ada covers a wide range of 


subjects. 
This is shown by the re- 
ports of Canada’s National 


Research Council and the De- 
fense Research Board. 

To the programs of these 
official bodies must be added 
those of the universities and 
independent research foun- 
dations and also the groups 
in various of the larger in- 
dustrial companies. 

The quality of work done 
has been demonstrated . re- 
cently in several quite spec- 
tacular ways. 

Most interesting of these 
was the achievement of De- 
fense Research Board scien- 
tists in being the first in 
North America to compfite 
an accurate orbit for the Rus- 
sian Sputnik I. 

In the aircraft field work 
done in the design and devel- 
opment of the Iroquois, pos- 
sibly the most powerful jet 
engine in the world, and on 
the Arrow interceptor plane, 
was of the highest order. 

A large U. S. company ha: 
asked for a license to build 
the Iroquois in the U. S. 

On the more fundamental! 
side, important work is being 
done in the Aerophysics In- 
stituté of Toronto University. 

This covers high-speed 


flight of all sor! including 
flight at very high altitudes 
where there is practically no 
atmosphere 

The same __ techniques, 
which employ in many cases 
shock tubes capable of gen- 
erating waves of many times 
the speed of sound, are likely 
to be employed soon ‘tc the 
solution of nuclear problems, 
including those arising out of 
the fusion of light elements 
to form heavier ones. 

Centre of nuclear energy 
research, of course, is the 
Chalk River plant of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd. 

Some very useful work has 
recently been done there on 
fuel element life that could 
considerably improve the eco- 
nomics of heavy water-type 
nuclear power stations. 

This involves the opposi- 
tion of new and old fuel ele- 
ments to prolong the period 
during which elements are 
capable of making a useful 
contribution to the heat bal- 
ance within the reactor 

Another line of explora- 
that promises to bear 
fruit is on fuel cartridges of 
the element plutonium 

Plutonium is a very highly 
concentrated nuclear fuel 
and could he of great eco- 
nomic value 

A notable contribution that 
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Burns Bros. & Denton timited 


Dealers in 


f-evernment Bonds and Treasury Bills 


Underwriters of 


Municipal and Industrial Securities 


Burns Bros. & Company simited 


Orders axecuted on all \ orth American 


and European stock exchanges 


44 King Street West * Torente 1 


Telephone * 


Cables 


EMpire 3-937) 
Brosbur 


Montreal * Ottawa * Winnipeg © Hamilton 


Enquiries relating to United States of America 


should he addressed ta 


Burns Bros. & Denton Ine. 


37 Wall Street « 


New York 5, New York 





Quality construction 


To the firm contemplating a building or expan- 
sion program Commercial Leaseholds offer a 
complete combination of e1gineering services 
and construction facilities. Financial arrange: 


low costs + rapid 





ments are made on a sale or lease basi< 


Canada 
to world 
subject 


made 
this 
fabricate a 
quantity into fuel elements 
and irradiate it for periods 
with the powerful NRX re- 


recently 
knowledge on 
Was to 


has 


search reactor to see just how 


it behaved. 

In this work Canada is be- 
lieved to be alone. 

As far as academic research 
and training in atomic energy 
Is concerned, one university, 
McMaster, is already acquir- 


Ing a “swimming pool” re- 
actor. 

Another, Toronto. is to 
have a “subcritical assem- 
bly.”’ This is a reactor so de- 


signed that a self-sustaining 


atomic chain reaction is not 
possible 
In spite of this, by using 


artificial sources of neutrons 
and observing how they are 
absorbed by various materi- 
als and behave within the 
apparatus, students can learn 
a great deal in addition to 
carrying out a certain amount 
of original research. 

In quite another sphere, 
a group at Montreal’s Mc- 
Giil University has sucecess- 
fully developed a method of 
complling a_ succession of 


radar weather pictures, not 
obliquely, as in the case of 
normal radar scanners, but 


horizontally. 
This they did by perfecting 
a machine that snatches rele- 


vant information from a 
large number of revolutions 
of the radar aerial and sorts 
theme 

The value of this device 
is that it provides’ the 
meteorologist with a fiat 


weather map of a large area. 

The McGill group also de- 
vised a means by which this 
information could be _ pipéd 
by telephone cable to a near- 
by television station and sent 
out over the air, on the nor- 
mal domestic TV networks: 

This could mean that the 
home televiewer soon will be 
able to see just what is hap- 
pening to the weather around 
him 

+ 7 . 
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By far the greatest amount 
of centrally co-ordinated re- 
search Is carried out by De- 
fense Research Board and the 
National Research Council 
For 1956-57, NRC’s expen- 


diture reached $18,554,450 
For 1957-58 the figure will 


be $20,171,051. 

This covers such widely di- 
verse subjects as food chem- 
istry, engineering and deve!l- 
opment, fermentation and 


enzymo! carbohydrate 


logy 





INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS . 


completion 


Consult 


us on your present needs or future plans 
without obligation. 


Specialists in Design « Engineering + Construction 


COMMERCIAL LEASEHOLDS Company Limited 


Head Office - Hamilton, Canada 





and fat chemistry, plant 
Navy, the Canadian Army 
and the Royal Canadian Air 
Force fought with the United 
Nations in Korea. 

Canadian servicemen are 


highly paid. The lowest 
trained soldier gets $127 


every month and his food and 
Clothing 

There about 120,000 
officers and men in the navy, 
army and air force 
@ The navy: P 

Its strength is about 19 
900. Biggest ships in commis- 
sion are Her Majesty’s Cana- 
diam Ship. Bonaventure, a 
light fleet aircraft carrier, 
and HMCS Ontario, a light 
cruiser, 

Most of the 47 ships in ser- 
vice are destroyer - escort 
ships and frigates 

If there is another 


ali€ 


war, 


Income Tax: - 
How Canada’s 


Plan Works . 


Federal income taxes are 
levied on the incomes of al! 
persons remaining in Canada 
for 183 days or more in any 
one calendar year. 

Only one province, Quebec 
income tax 
limits this 
federal 


levies a personal 


and up to certain 
s deductible 


’ 
i 


from 


‘taxes, 


Income from all sources 


both inside andc.outside Can- 


ada includes among other 
items, income from a busi- 
ness, wages and salary, divi- 
dends, fees, annuity pay- 
ments, interest, income from 
estates. 


Income from a partnership, 
syndicate or sole proprietor- 
ship is subject to tax along 
with other private income at 
current personal income tax 
rates. 

Taxpayers, when calculat- 
ing taxable income, are 
allowed certain deductions: 
@ First $1,000 of income is 
deductible for single persons 
without dependents; 

@ Married man may deduct 
$1,000 for himself, $1,000 for 


his wife and $150 for each 
child 16 years of age and 
under. 

@® Under certain conditions 


and up to certain limits sums 
donated to charity, medical 
expenses and contributions to 
registered retirement plans 
may be exempted when cai- 
culating taxable income. 
Dependents may earn up 
to $750 a year and still qual- 
dependents. Children 
attending university may 
also be claimed as dependents 


ify as 


even if over 21. 

Employers are charged 
with the responsibility of col- 
lecting income tax on salaries 
and wages of employees by 
deducting taxes before pay- 
ing salaries. 

Here are examples 
rates levied during 1956: 


of tax 
@ If taxable-income (income 
after deductions) was $2,000. 
tax to be paid was $280. 


@ If taxable income was 
$4,000, tax to be paid was 
$620 

@ If taxable income was 
$6,000, tax was $1,020 

@ If taxable income was 
$12,000, tax was $2,720 

@® If taxable income. was 
$25,900, tax was $8,160. 

- If taxable bcome W as 
$90,000, tax was. $43,360. 


“a, 
physiology, bfophysies and 
biometrics. 
The Defense Research 


Board has established a new 
radar laboratory at Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, in- 
tended to help the allied ef- 
fort in the antimissile sphere. 

TRis radar will have one of 
the largest antennas in North 
America. 

Other ing done 
on telecommunications in the 
special Canadian 
interest, that of communica- 
tion over long distances in 
the face of magnetic disturb- 
ances due to nearness of the 
magnetic pole and auroral 
zones. 

Canada is particularly sub- 
ject to solar storm effects. 
Work using meteors trails as 
a “mirror th the has 
achieved good results. 

Recognition of Canada’s 
growing importance in the 
world of science was reflect- 
ed in the decision iu hold the 
last periodical meeting of 
the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics at 
Toronto University 


work is be 
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these ships will fight sub- 
marines 

And the ships will be 
helped in this work by heli- 


copters and aircraft designed 
and built in Canada. 

The navy will have nu- 
clear-powered ships but not 


for some vedi 


® The arn 

Strength about 49,000 
officers and men. It is divid- 
ed into four 5:000-man bri- 
gades, each of which has its 
own foot-soldiers, tanks, guns 
and support units, and so can 


fight independently. 


Ee AY gO aes 


One of the brigades is in 
Germany as part of NATO's 
defensive forces. The other 
three are in Canada at camps 
across the nation. 

One of the battalions (1,- 
000 men) in Canada, the 2nd 
battalion of the Royal Cana- 
dian Regiment, 
to go anywhere in the world 
on United Nations orders. 

Another 1,000 Canadians 
form the main body of the 
special UN force in the 
Middle East, policing the 
truce between the Israeli and 
the Arabs. 


Canadian officers and men 


are also with the UN Truce 
Commission in Indo-Chin: 
and the UN Truce Team in 
Kashmir 

The army has a reserve of 
$3,000 officers and men, 

s ° a 

@® The air force: 


It has about 51,000 officers 
and men. Its strength in Can- 
ada lies mainly in nine 
squadrons of all-weather CF- 
100 jet fighter aircraft 

There are 
In each squadron 

Another 12 
aircraft serve 
NATO. Four « 


about 25 aircraft 


quadrons of 
n Europe with 


f them are Ci- 


100 squadrons and the othe: 
eight are F-86 Sabre-jet dav 
fighters. Both types of air- 


craft are made in Canada. 

In a vear or two, the RCAF 
may get a new aircraft, the 
Arrow, being made in Can- 
ada, which is to have a speed 


stands readv® 
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GATEWAY TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL HEAR 
OF CANADA ~\ 
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Because of its strategic location, 
Hamilton is an important port of call 
for all lake and world shipping. 
Located 1000 miles inland, the Port of 
Hamilton stands at the hub of the most 
densely populated and highly indus- 
trialized area of Canada. 


war... 
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Three major railway lines and fleets of 
highway transports speed the flow of 
cargo into one of Canada's largest 
trading areas — Southwestern Ontario. 
Your shipment will go the "best possible 
way" via the Port of Hamilton, | 


Direct your inquiries to 


i 





G. we Morgan, General Manager 


HAMILTON HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
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of more than 1,200 miles per ficials to operate the 


three 


also work 


hour chains of stations across Can- cans 

Officers and men of the ada which will give warning North American Alr 

. , 7 ~~ - , , . ley yt j } ' 
RCAF work with U. 5S. of- of enemy air attack eadquarters in the I 


Canada’s Mr. Churchill says... 


/ 


To sell Canada 
you should ADVERTISE 


Canada’s Trade Minister, Mr. Gordon Churchill, recently urged 
U. K. manufacturers to spend huge sums of money on Canadian ad- 
vertising if they wish to sell the fast-growing and profitable Canadian 
market. This advice applies to manufacturers in all countries — re- 


gardless of location. 


he reason’. . 


and preferences 


sidered when selling to tl 


Only 


media 


through 


can thie 


this vast country be reached effectivels 


nd economicalls 


How to sell this rich market through 


advertising: 


Progressive manufacturers the 
over have already recognized that fast- 
growing and profitable Canada can be 
sold most effectively through Maclean- 
Phey 
Maclean-Hunter publications 
cause of their nation-wide distribution 


Hunter periodicals. 


OF SPECIAL 


Canadian tastes, habits 

and most important, 
Canada’s geographic position and size 

- are vital factors which must be con- 
is country. 
Canadian advertising 
varied industries in 


INTERES] 


know 





and the authority of their editorial 
pages — can provide the great penc- 


tration it takes to really sell. Maciean- 
Hunter business periodicals serve tn- 
dustrialists and merchants with news of 
and 


latest developments in industry 


commerce and Maclean-Hunter 
consumer magazines provide Canadia: 
families with and enter- 


taining articles of the highest quality. 


educational 


As Canadian as the maple leaf, Mac- 
lean-Hunter publications have grown 
with Canada and are suited to 
cover Canadian markets 


world 
bes! 


Use them as advertising media and 
that you have taken a long step towards 
be- eetting your share of the expanding 


and lucrative Canadian market. 


TO PROSPECTIVE ADVERTISERS 


For detailed information on Canada’s people and their industries, write for your 


free copy of a new 8-page brochure 
loday—Tomorrow.” 


“The Canadian People and Their Market 


There are a number of, important factors which must be considered when pre- 


paring advertisements aimed at Canada. 


If you wish any assistance with your 


Canadian advertising, any ‘of the Maclean-Hunter offices will be pleased to be 


. of service 


Advertisements placed by 


be paid for in sterling 
> 


U. K. manufacturers through the London office may 


71 YEARS OF PUBLISHING LEADERSHIP 





MACLEAN-HUNTER 


PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 


> ‘481 University Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


Offices of... 
MONTREAL 


VANCOUVER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON,.ENG. 


Sell to Canada’s 
expanding markets with 
these M-H Publications 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
Mai if, ; 

Chatel ( 

( anadian Hlon i¢ 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS 
Phe Fina ” 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Desion Engineering 
Drue Merchandising 
Electrice l Contractor of Canada 
Hardware und Metai and 
Rlectrical Deale 
Heating and Plumbing Engin 
LE picies The C, 6oce ; 
Le Pharmacien (The Dru 


Le Quincaillier (The Har 
Vere nant 

Men's Wear of Canada 

Modern Power a 

Office Equipmient 

Painting and De areting 

Photo Treads 


’ ; 
/ lant Administration 


BUSINESS ANNUALS 


Business Year Book 

Canadian Industrial Photograph: 
Survey of Industriais 

Survey of Mines 

Survey of Oils 

Directory of Directors 

Canadian Missiles & Rockets 
The National List of Advertisers 
Materials Handling Handbook 
Municipal Reference Manual & 
Purchasing Guide 


OTHER SERVICES 


The Financial Post Corporation 
Service 

Canadian Press Clipping Service 

Commercial Printing Division 


And Canadians and Amer- 
together at 
Defence 


—me fk 
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Measure Canad’ s Progress by Power 





_ Canadians Will Triple Demand for Energy Within Next 20 Years 


The expansion of any 
Country and its standard of 
living can be judged by the 
amount of power it consumes. 

Canada’s power gains have 
been impressive. 

In 1937, for example, the 
total consumption of all types 
of energy, in terms of cval 
equivalence, stood at 54.24 
Million tons. 

By 1952 the figure had risen 
to 104.47 million and by 1955 
it had risen to 118 million 
tons, 4 

More interesting as an in- 
dex to way of life, because it 
takes no account of the great 
rise in population, is the con- 
Sumption of energy per 
Canita. 

This rose from 4.91.tons in 
1937 to 7.24 in 1952 and 7.57 
in 1955. 

To support the growing 
demand for energy produc- 
tion electricity was increased 
from 30,000 million kilowatt 
hours in 1937 to around 75,~ 
000 millon in 1955. 

What about the future? 

Present estimates are that 
Over the next two decades 


and by 1980 Canada will be 


using three times as much 
energy as in 1955. 

This is how the new de- 
mand is likely to be met: 

@ Oil consumption will prob- 
ably be tripled. 

® About 18 times as much 
gas will be burned. 

@ Four times as much hydro- 
electric power will be ex- 
tracted from rivers. 

@ Twice as much coal will 
be burned. 

In_ addition, 
nuclear energy. 

Present estimates are that 
the atomic energy contribu- 
tion by 1980 will be around 
2% of the total, 

Nearly all the extra hydro 
power and gas that these 
figures represent will come 
from inside Canada. 

a . . 

The same will not be so 
for coal, however. 

Because more than half of 
the new demand will be for 


thermal power in Southern 


Ontario, extra coal will have 
to be imported. 

The Atlantic region and 
much of Quebec will have to 
import crude oil. 





there will be 
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Are you asking yourself 
these questions about 


Canada? 


here? 


How do real estate values compare with 


Q: Should I build, buy or lease? 
Q: What would be my best choice for a 


manufacturing site? 


Retail outlet? 


ices available? 


here? 


Office building” 


: What financing assistance is availatie? 
: Should I buy land now for future use? 
Are qualified property management serv- 


: How do insurance costs compare with 


: Where can I get all the answers without 


going to a lot of bother? 


When it comes to answers, come to W. H. 


Bosley & Co. 


For more than 45 years we 


have provided a complete real estate service 
to Canadian and world-wide clients. 

If you contemplate expanding into Canada 
in the near future, write: 


W. H. Bosley & Co. 


Somerset House 
27 Wellesley St. E., Toronto, Canada 














This is roughly how the 
balance of payments is likely 
to work out, 

Canadian Cxvorts of energy 
will possibly have risen to 
nearly $2,000 million a year, 
compared with only $60 mil- 
lion in 1955. 

Imports of energy will have 
risen to $1,000 million annu- 
ally, about double the 1955 
figure. 

The trading account will 
therefore show a favorable 
balance of about $1,000 mil- 
lion a year by 1980. 

This balance, however, will 
be needed to cover dividend 
and interest payments, en- 
gineering services and im- 
ported equipment. 


One of the areas of most’ 


steeply rising demand is the 
province of Ontario. 

Among projects that will 
contribute to filf Ontario’s 
large power needs will be St. 
Lawrence Seaway which 1s 
expected to reach its 900 to 
1000 megawatt potential by 
1960. 

Far larger contributions 
will be made by the two 
large thermal = generating 
plants to be built in the To- 
ronto-Hamilton area, which 
will be among the biggest 
thermal steam plants in the 
world. 

One of the worst-off areas 
for power in Canada at 
present are the Atlantic Prov- 
inces. 

New Brunswick’s capacity 
of 346,000 horsepower in 
1956, for example, meant only 
288 hp per 1,000 head of 
populaticn. 

Nova Scotia’s installed 
capacity of 179,718 gave oniy 
258 hp per 1,000 head of 
population, while Prince Ed- 


ward Island had only 1,882 


hp with 18 hp per 1,000 per- 
sons. 

As compared with this, the 
picture for Canada as a whole 
showed an average of 1,149 
hp per 1,000, which places the 
nation as a whole second 
only to Norway. 

o — ~ 


A great deal is being done 


to improve the position in the- 


Atlantic Region, however. 

The difficuity is that whi'e 
water resources are in some 
cases substantial, they are 
not capable of low cost devel- 
opment. This is the position 
in New Brunswick. 

In Nova Scotia, by contrast, 
the resources are limited and 
have already been developed 
to a considerable extent. 

In Prince Edward Island 
there are no great untapped 
river resources. 

But the big hope as far as 
the Maritimes are concerned, 
is the possibility of harnes- 
sing the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy. 

This is now the subject of 
a $3 million study of Cana- 
dian and U, S. experts. 

If this tidal power project 
prospers, there is the possi- 
bility that Nova Scotia could 
obtain extra power by har- 
nessing the waters of the 
Minas Basin on the other side 
of the Bay of Fundy. 

Big power projects in 
Manitoba, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan indicate more 
growth and progress. 

In Alberta, the demand for 
power is expected to- double 
itself over the next five years. 

Plans are progressing to in- 
crease the capacity of, pri- 
vately and publicly owned 
stations from the 1956 high 
of 573,164 kw. to about 1.1 
million kw. by 1961. 

Saskatchewan's power de- 
mand has recently been in- 
creasing at the rate of 20% a 
year. 

Plans have had to be made 
on the assumption that power 
demands would continue for 


some time to double every 
four years. 

In..fact, Saskatchewan's 
more industrialized areas, 
power supply will be doubled 
within the next three years. 

Ini Manitoba, a major 
change in the power outlook 
came with the development 
of stations at Grand Rapids 
on the Middle Nelson River 
for international Nickel Co.’s 
Moak-Mystery Lakes mining 
project. 

Hydrc potentialities in the 
northern half of the province 
are large. The Grand Rapids 


‘plant is considered the first 


of a whole series of stations 
along the Nelson River. 

Of an estimated five mil- 
lion hp of hydro-electric re- 
serves in the province, how- 
ever, .only about 15% is 


POWER OUTPUT 


Up 105% 


within convenient reach, Most 
of this is on the Winnipeg 
River in the south-east, and 
has been taken up. 

Grand Rapids, however, 
could provide 250,000 hp for 
the southern parts of the 
province. The demand for 
this could mature by the mid- 
dle of 1960s, but 250 miles of 
transmission lines would be 
required over terrain where 
costs might amount to $90,000 
a mile. 

. ~ « 

British Columbia’s need for 
power is no less pressing. 

A recent report estimated 
that by 1975 B. C. will need 
12.5 million hp. This repre- 
sents an increase of 457% 
over present supply. 

B. C. Electric Co. expects to 
have to increase its present 
capacity of 711,000 hp at the 
rate of 15% a year on a com- 
pound basis until 1960, After 
that the tentative estimate of 
growth falls to 10%. 

This means increasing the 
present figure of 711,000 hp to 
1.5 million by 1960, 2.4 mil- 
lion by 1965, 6.2 million by 
1975 and 10 million hp by 
1980. 

The cost of such a program 
is reckoned at: something like 
$3,000 million. 

The hydro resources in 
B. C. are very large. Unfortu- 
nately, their development is 
beset with a number of prob- 
lems, chiefly political. 

One of these is the failure 


“of Canada and the U. S, to 


reach agreement over de- 
velopment of the Columbia 
River. 

A second has been the diffi- 
culty in reaching an agree- 
ment over financing such a 
development. 

There are, too, the compet- 
ing interests of the power de- 
velopers and the fishing in- 
dustry which fears damage to 
salmon spawning grounds. 

British Columbia’s average 
consumption of 1,859 hp per 
1,000 head- of population is 
the highest in Canada. 

Second to it is the province 
of Quebec with 1,832 hp. 

Quebec’s installed hydro- 
electric capacity will rise in 


. the next four years by 4.4 
million hp. 
That is more than 50% 


higher than the present capa- 
city of 8,490,000 hp which al- 
ready represents more than 
46°. of the total installed gen- 
erdting capacity in Canada. 
This annual 





increase, 
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amounting to approximately | 


1.1 million hp, compares with 
an average annual increase of 
only 213,000 hp between 1945 
and 1955. The figure for 1956 
was 510,000. 

= - « 

Quebec already boasts two 
of the largest power develop- 
ments in the world. 

These are Quebec Hydro- 
electric Commission’s Beau- 
harnois station of the St. 
Lawrence River, with a pres- 
ent capacity of 1.4 million hp 
and the Shipshaw plant of 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
rated at 1.2 million hp. 

Another iarge develop- 
ment, Alcan’s one million hp 
station at Chute-les-Passes 
in northern Quehec, is at 
present under construction, 
and is due to be completed 
by August, 1959. 

At Beauharnois, Quebec 
Hydro-electric Commission is 
going ahead with extensions 
that will bring the capacity 
of this plant to 2,235,000 hp. 
This is an enormous station 
by any standards. 

There could be many more 
Beauharnois stations in Can- 
ada. Their _ construction 
merely waits upon demand. 
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Worldwide shipping and forwarding. 
| Specializing in movement of all classes of 
| freight to Labrador and Northern Cena- 
| dian and Arctic points—By Sea and Air. 


266 Notre Dame St. West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

Tel. AV. 8-229! 

: “THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE” 

















FRAS 


FRASER PAPER, LIMITED and RESTIGOUCHE COMPANY, 


General 





United Kingdom Representative: 





TREE CROPS | 
IN PERPETUITY 


Trees in the 5,500 square miles of wood- 


lands managed by Fraser Companies, 
Limited are cropped in accordance with 
harvesting plans designed to yield wood 
for the company’s mills in perpetuity. In 
turn, the harvest is converted at the mills 
into lumber, pulp, paperboard, and paper. 
Stemming from the combined knowledge 
and skill of foresters, engineers, chemists, 
and other technical men, Fraset cts 


carry the hall mark of quality. 


ER COMPANIES, LIMITED 


and subsidiary companies 


LIMITED 


Executive Offices: Edmundston, New Brunswick 
Sales Offices 


Pulp and Paperboard: Dominion Square Bidg , Montreal, Que 
Paperboard: 159 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Lumber: Edmundston, New Brunswick 

Poper 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y., 


and 


111 West Washington St., Chicago, lil. 


Fraser Industries (Londen) Limited 
Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, London E.C.4, England 





industries. 


$125,000,000.00 


Ammonia 
Automotive Parts 
Butanes 

Building Materials 
Castings 

Carbon Black 
Chlorine 


Detergents 
Ethylenes 


Salt 





In the ten years from 1946 to 
1956 the Sarnia area population 


of production by Sarnia industry 
has increased from $89.1 mil- 
lions to $310 millions. 


34.6% of Sarnia’s labour force 
is engaged in the manufaeturing 


Since 1953 industrial capital in- 
vestment in Sarnia has exceeded 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
AVAILABLE FOR INDUSTRY 


Solvents 


Glycols 
Hydrogen 
Insulation 
Latex 


Micro Waxes 





Structural Steel 
Styrene Monomer 
Synthetic Rubbers 


Tetraethy! Lead 


Look 


can grow with 


SARNIA ONTARIO 


‘midway on the seaway 


how your company 





has grown from 30,000 to 
52,943. 
In the same period the gross value 
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Moulded Plywood 
Refined Petroleums 
Plastics 
Process Engineering 
Propane 
Pressure Vessels 


Plumbing Supplies 


The story of 


wonder age. It is a story of meteoric growth that is startling even 
‘ in these years of Ontario’s meteoric development. 


And behi 


. « «a concept based on the twin factors of economics on the one 
hand, and pleasant living on the other. 


But they 


that are rare. 
industry. The country club, the yacht club and spacious beaches 
and parks are only minutes away from home. Schools, hospitals 
and other services are excellent. 


Industry leaders who have located in Sarnia have done so 
primarily because the vital economic factors (employment, labour 
relations, transportation, product and raw material availabilities, 
etc.) are highly favourable. 


These values merit attention and study. 
" ment Committee, Chamber of Commerce Bldg.,-224 N. Vidal St., 
Sarnia, Ontario. 


Sarnia, Ontario, is one of the wonder stories of a 


nd it is a new concept of industry location values 


have also found that living in Sarnia offers values 
Home, for instance, is only minutes away from 


Industrial Develop- 














Mierowave communication 
spans the wilderness 








mmunication System 


Links Coast to Coast 


A country as immense as 
Canada faces real problems in 
communication. . 

To an extent, it was the 
3,000-mile transcontinental 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
line, completed in 1885, that 
at last set Canada on the road 
to becoming a nation instead 
of a series of sparsely popu- 
lated areas. 

Since then each new step 
forward in the communica- 
tion and transportation field 
has added to national unity. 

Now airliners cross the 
country in 12 hours. The first 
trains took as many days. 

By 1960 the transconti- 
nental air service will have 
been cut to a little over five 
hours. 

Telephone calls can be 
placed within seconds be- 
tween such distant points as 
Halifax and Edmonton. 

Television programs origi- 
nating in Toronto or Mont- 
real can be seen simultane- 
ously from the Atlantic Coast 
as‘far west as Calgary. And 
this year will see the micro- 
wave chain extend the serv- 
ice to the Pacific coast. 

Telegraphs, mail services, 
trains, planes, buses; cars — 
all combine to shrink the dis- 
lances that separate Cana- 
dians from one another, 

= s «. 

Today, as in the past, Can- 
ada’s railways are still the 
country’s prime carrier 

The government - owned 


Canadian National Railways, 
country’s 


one of the two 


Building in Sue 


transcontinental rail  net- 
works, is the biggest business 
enterprise of its kind on the 
North American continent. 
It is Canada’s largest in- 
dustrial organization and big- 
gest employer —- more than 
125,000 people on its payroll. 
CNR serves all 10 of Can- 
ada’s provinces with the con- 
tinent’s biggest rail network 
—24,270 miles of main track. 


The other major rail com- 


pany ss Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

It has more than 17,000 
miles of track and controls 


about 5,000 miles of track 
the U. S. 

Both railways run 
sive shipping lines. 

Both railways have now 
completely dieselized many 
of their services, removing 
steam locomotives gradually 
from: their lines. 

Canada’s long distances 
have evolved a different and 
more luxurious type of rail- 
way equipment than in use 
anywhere except the U.S 

Travelers in Canada have 
a choice of accommodation 
ranging from coach class 
travel, where the passenger 
sits in a chair much like on 
a bus, to — self-contained 
roomettes, single and double 
bedrooms and comfortable 
drawing rooms. 

Ticket cost to a Canadian 
family consisting of a hus- 
band and wife and two chil- 
dren making a return first- 
class trip by rail from 
Toronto to Vancouver would 


exten- 
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be slightly more than $300 
for the 6,000-mile journey. 
Accommodation, for in- 
stance a double bedroom, 
would cost upward of $100 
and four-course meals in the 
dining car would cost ihe 
adults an average of $3, with 
lower rates for the children. 


In the sky Canada’s prin- 


cipal airline is Trans-Carada’ 


Air Lines—a crown corpcra- 
tion. Its modern Viscount 
tupbo-prop- airliners’ and 
Super Constellations fly 
across the the country, also 
serve Europe. 

The second airline is Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines. 

(CPA has routes extending 
across the Pacific from Van- 
couver to Japan, Australia; 
to South America; across the 


Atlantic to Portugal and 
Spain; and over the North 
Pole to Holland. 

Some dozen smaller air- 


lines criss-cross remote areas 
of Canada, giving essential 
service. 

In one communication field 
Canadians, in common with 
the citizens of the U., S., en- 
JOY a service second to none 
anywhere in the world, That 
is the telephone. 

Canada in 1956—latest full 
statistics available — for the 
fifth consecutive year topped 
all other countries in the 
number of telephone conver- 
sations per capita, averaging 
481 per person. 

In January last year Can- 
ada had 4,502,326 telephones 


or 27 for every 100 people. 
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Many distinguished companies 
have their office / plants 
engineered and constructed by 


CAMSTON 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS .e GENERAL CONTRACTORS e LEASEHOLDS 


Comston has constructed more than two million square feet of industrial buildings for such 
Internationally known concerns as Parker Pen Company Limited; Triangle Conduit & Cable 
(Canada) ltd.; Simpsons-Sears Ltd.; Coro (Canada) Ltd.; British American Oil Company Atd.; 
Burndy (Canada) Ltd., and Outdoor Neon Displays Ltd. 


Camston Limited, a firm of engineers and contractors, directs and represents the co-operative 


endeavour of independent professional consultants. 


This results in a comprehensive design, 


construction and contracting service which ‘covers every aspect of building problems from 


site selection to occupancy. 


Write for our interesting brochure giving complete detai/s. 


505 EGLINTON AVENUE WEST 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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-tomers 


Television 
Dominates 
Spare Hours 


Popular entertainment in 
Canada has come to be domi- 
nated by television within re- 





cent years. 
About two out of three 
Canadian homes have tele- 


vision sets. 

The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. cperates a chain of 
eight television stations—two 
each in Montreal and Ottawa 
(one French, one English), 
and one each in Halifax, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver. 

Private owners operate 
five more-French stations and 
33 English stations. 

In addition, the majority of 
the 2.8 million television 
homes in Canada are able to 
receive telecasts from nearby 
cities in the UV, S. 

Radio has for many vears 
a popular source of 
home entertainment in Can- 
ada. 

The government - owned 
CBC alone operates 18 Eng- 
lish and four French stations, 
plus more than 50 low-power 
relay stations which broad- 
cast programs received from 
the CBC in remote areas, but 
do not originate live broad- 
casts, 

Another 147 English and 39 
French stations, operated pri- 
vately, bring radio entertain- 
ment into 3,945,000 homes 
from coast to coast in Can- 
ada. 

Altogether, the Canadian 
Government spends. about 
$40 million a vear on radio 
and television broadcasting. 

Nearly 15,000 Canadian 
performers on radio and tele- 
vision receive $11 million of 
this total. 


The novelty of television 


entertainment has brought an° 


if temporary, de- 
Can.- 


inevitable, 
cline in attendance at 
ada’s cinema theatres. 

However, Canadians con- 
tinue to show a liking for the 
big, spectacular type of mo- 
tion picture. 

More than 77% were dial op- 
erated. 

Montreal, the biggest city, 
has the most telephones: 565.- 
663. Toronto is second with 
467,863. Ottawa is tops in 
density with almost 40 tele- 
phones for every 100 people. 

Introduced for the first 
time in Canada at Windsor, 
Ontario, in the summer of 
1956 was direct dial by cus- 
of their own long dis- 
tance calls. It was to be ex- 
tended in May of this vear to 
include Toronto. 

Several weeks later Direct 
Distance Dialing will go into 
effect in Guelph, Ontario. 

The transCanada micro- 
wave network now stretches 
from Sydney, Nova Scotia, to 


Calgary, Alberta. The sys- 
fem. is cemplete except for 
the Calgary-Vancouver link 


which will be put into serv- 


ice this summer. Vancouve: 
and Victoria are  alreadv 
ilinked together by micro- 


wave. 

In addition to 
populated areas of Canada 
the microwave svstem 
made’ possible the introduc- 
tion of a new “bush” or 
frontier telephone service. 

Through it, telephones at 
isolated points, such as lum- 
ber or mining camps, can be 
linked with the nearest 
mucrowave relay points by 
radio, 

Microwave system 
carries the calls to the near- 
est telephone exchange where 
they then enter the general 
telephone network. 

Canada now is spending 
very close to $1,000 million 
on road and street construc- 
tion each year. 

The great areas’ which 
make necessary sO manv 
miles of railroad also require 
hundreds of thousands of 
miles of road. 

All .provinces now 
substantial mileages of 
weather highways. 
Trans-Canada Highway 
first all-Canada hard-sur- 
faced road from coast to 
coast——is under cons 


serving 


nas 


then 


have 
all- 
The 


ruction. 
A °'multi-million-dolla: 


truck haul industry has 
grown, to give railroads stiff 
competition for nigh-value 
freight. 

Between Toronto and 
Montreal, trucking and rail- 


roading have been combined 
in what is called “piggy- 
back” -— truck trailers are 
loaded on rail flatcars, car- 
ried ¢ross-country, picked up 
at their destinations by other 
trucks, 

This combines the long- 
distance economy of ,ail- 
roads with the flexibility and 
delivery advantages of truck- 


ing 
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Grant Hall of Queen's University | 


Three Million in School: 
Cost $500 Million Yearly 


J | 
Education in Canada is a in Canada, at all levels, is 
provincial responsibility. Al- likely to be crowded in the 
most complete jurisdiction is next few years. 
given to the 10 provinces. Every province and unil- 
The federal government versity has expansion plans 


supplies some funds for uni- in hand. 
versity education, but other- It is 
wise takes no part in the edu- tures on 
cational process. double in 
Education in Canada is or- 
ganized at three levels: 
® Primary, for children aged 
six to 12. | 
@ Secondary, ages 12 to 18. 
® University—for those who 
through the °° earlier 


likely that 


expendi- 


education will 
the 


next 15 vears 







pass 
stages. 
Total expenditure ls 
n 


$500 million. | 


Inces, 


about 


By law in most 
children up to the age of 16 


prov 
must attend schoo! 


At present, about three 


million children are attend- 
ing primary and secondary, 
schools: about 88,000 attend 
university, 

Drop-out rate : fair!’ 
high. Of 10,000 children en- 
tering grade one of the pri- 
mary educaticnal system, 
only 5,300 reach the first 
grade of secondary school 


nr 


Of these, about 1,100 com- 


plete it. Of these about 800 
attend university and about 
600 complete it. 

There are 32 degree-grant- 
ing universitles if} Canada 
Largest is University of To- 
ronto. with more than 12,000 
student , 

The smalier universities en- 
rol from 500 to 1.000 student 

- . * 

Because of expanding 
birth rates in the prosperity 
of the past few vears, there 
are now 5.4 million children 
in Canada less than 15 years 
of age. 

This is one third of the 
total population and repre- | 
sents an increase of 28°, in | 
this age group since i991 | 

Because of this expansion, | 
every educational institution : Se ale 













Carling's Black Label Is so 

popular internationally 

that it is the only Lager 
brewed in England, the 
United States and 
Canada. 


The world over, 
Carling's Black Lobel 
Lager is found where 
good friends gather. 
Its light flavour sets 
the mood for 
good fellowship, 
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THE CARLING BREWERIES LTD, 











ANALYTICAL STUDIES, 
REPORTS AND 


VALUATIONS 


H-G-ACRES 
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COMPANY LIMITED 


NIAGARA FALLS e VANCOUVER 


DESIGN, SPECIELCATION AND 





ENGINEERING SUPERVISION OF — 
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POWER ~ PLANTS 
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For your INSURANCE requirements in Canada 


consult 


Tomenson, Saunders, 


fire prevention, 


largest Canadian corporations. 


Enquiries invited 


220 BAY ST., TORONTO 1, CANADA 





Smith and Garfat Ltd. 


Complete professional engineering service for 


A quarter century of service to some of the 
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Artist's view of the Seaway: Looking West from Montreal 


‘Fourth Coast’ "Ready by 1960 


St. Lawre 


When completed, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project will be one of the 
largest engineering accom- 
plishments of mankind. 

Construction of Seaway 
Projects is now 75% com- 
plete; the power phase will 
be operating next summer 
and the navigation part will 
be ready in 1959. 

Object of the double proj- 
ect is lo: 
® Create a 27-foot-deep 
waterway from Montreal to 
the head of the Great Lakes 
to permit ocean-going ships 
to proceed 2,200 miles into 
the industrial heart of North 
America, 
® Harness part of the 114- 
mile International Section of 
the St. Lawrence to produce 
upward of 2.2 million horse- 
power of electrical energy. 

The navigation phase will, 
in effect, add 5,000 miles to 
the coastline of North 
America 

By opening a path to the 
heart of the continent to the 
ocean-going ships of the 
werld, it will add to the 
continent's economic strength 
and affect the balance of its 
productive resources. 

The power phase will har- 
ness one of the last great un- 
developed sources of elec- 
tricity~—<lose to a North 
American industrial area. 

The pewer phase requires 
a series of dams on the St. 
Lawrence near Cornwall, 
Ontario, plus a powerhouse 
which will span the inter- 
national boundary a 
‘Canada and the U. 

These will back the St. 
Lawrence up into a 20-mile- 
long “headpond,” flooding 
38,000 acres of choice Ontario 
and New York State farm- 
land, including seven Cana- 
dian vilbages and part of an 
eighth. - 
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One of the biggest of the 
“side jobs” stemming from 
“the power project has been 
the construction of new towns 
to take the places of the com- 
munities which will be cov- 
ered by “Seaway Lake.” 


Three entirely .ew mod- 
ern towns have been created 
and 6,500 people moved into 
them, 

The Seaway-power project 

may be divided, for conveni- 
ence of understanding, into 
three parts. 
» There is the navigation- 
power project proper, involv- 
ing the St. Lawrence River 
between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario. This is a $900 mil- 
lion job. 

Of this, the power aspect 
will cost $600 million. 


The power aspect is a joint 
effort of the Ontario Hydro 
Commission and the New 
York State Power Authority 
which will divide equally all 
casts of operation and main- 
tenance, excepting costs of 
powerhouse equipment. 

The $300 million being 
spent on the navigation phase 
will go mostly toward chan- 
nel improvements and navi- 
gation canals between Mont- 
real and Lake Ontario. This 
also is being shared between 
Canada and the U. S. 





These are Canada’s 10 
greatest cities 

Montreal siecaiaee Mont- 
real pop, 1.7 million) is Can- 
ada’s largest city, major sea- 
port: located on an island in 
the St. Lawrence River, three 
quarters of the way inland 
from Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the Great Lakes, French- 
Canadians largest racial 
group. Major banking centre 
and industrial city, largest 
oil refining centre in Canada. 
Large export grain. ship- 
ments, 

Toronto (Greater Toronto 
pop. 1.4 million) is second 
largest city, fast-growing in- 
dustrial -centre, destination 
for major percentage of im- 
migrants. Large lake port on 
Lake Ontaric, capital of 
province of Ontario. Has one 
of world’s busiest stock ex- 
changes, particularly active 
in mines and oils. Third most 
automobiles per thousand 
(behind Los Angeles and 
Detroit) in world. 

Vancouver (Greater Van- 
couver pop. Pyro. the na- 
tion’s third city, busiest West 
Coast orl largest city 
west of Toronto, centre of 
British Columbia _ industry 
and business, Fast-growing, 
high wage, big grain shipper. 
At mouth of Fraser River. 
Fishing centre. 


Winnipeg (Greater Winni- 
peg pop. 420,000), capital of 
province of Manitoba, largest 
city in Prairie Provinces. 
Huge rail transport centre, 
both for grain exports and 
manufactures. Has major 
grain exchange, is substantial 
textile, livestock and secon- 
dary manufacturing point. 


Ottawa (pop. 335,000), 
nation’s capital on the Ot- 
tawa River about 100 miles 
west of Montreal. Most of the 
population depends directly 
or indirectly on government 
service, with modest indus- 
trial development. Near holi- 
day regions of both Quebec 
and Ontario, eentre for many 
national associations. 


Hamilton (pop. 325,000), 
40 miles west of Toronto at 
end of Lake Ontario. Large 
well-protected harbor, major 
industrial centre with two 
basic steel plants, automaker, 
farm machinery maker. Ad- 
jJacent to prospet ‘ous tobacco, 
fruit and mixed farming 
lands, 


Quebec City (pop. 305,- 
000), historic, walled, tradi- 
tional centre of fFrench- 
Canadian culture in North 
America, capital of province 
of Quebec, shipping (particu- 
larly passenger) terriinus. On 
north shore of St. Lawrence 


ence Seaway Will Bring Power and New Trade 


» Then there is the job of 
deepening the Welland Canal 
(Lake Ontarid to Lake 
Erie). Since this is entire- 
ly on Canadian soil, this $21 
million job is being done by 
Canada alone, 
> Lastly, there is the task of 
deepening the “connecting 
channels’’—the rivers which 
run between Lake Erie and 
Lake Huron and Lake Huron 
and Lake, Superior, 

This is regarded-as a U.S 
responsibility; it will cost 
$135 million. 


Cities 


River 160 miles northeast of 
Montreal. Tourist magnet, 
Jumping off place for large 
mining, pulp and paper dis- 
tricts. 

Edmonton (pop. 250,000), 
quick-growing field centre 
for the expanding Canadian 
oil and gas industry, capital 
of proxince of Alberta, farth- 
est north (near 54th parallel) 
of main Canadian cities. 
Pipeline hub for oil going 
east and west. Road trans- 
port base for Alaska High- 
way, rail- base for grain-rich 
Peace River area, air base for 
northern mineral and fur 
districts. 

Calgary (pop. 200,000), 
about 200 miles south of Ed- 
monton, centre for oil com- 
pany head offices. huge 
Southern Alberta livestock, 
grain and specialty crop out- 
put. Home of famed Calgary 
Stampede, within sight of 
Rocky Mountains, ‘Ww ith 
growth of industry, it’s based 
on one of the most balanced 
economies in the country. 

Windsor .(pop. 184,000), 
most southerly city, in On- 
tario across the river from 
Detroit, Mich. Chief auto- 
making city, Great Lakes 
port, heavily industrialized. 
Distributing point for rich 
farming area of southwestern 
Ontario. 
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Canada... 
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Watch for (and use) the most effective and the most economical way to 


reach Canada’s most important buyers. 


With a circulation of over 80,000, and more than two readers per copy, 


The Financial Post is read by influential executives across the nation... 


men who buy or influence buying for their companies in widely diversified 


fields. When you advertise in The Financial Post you reach and influence | 


Canada’s biggest buyers. 


In the year ahead, Post editors will present the week-by-week picture of 


fast-moving business in Canada and abroad. To develop international un- 


derstanding, they will publish authoritative reports on important economic 


areas the world over. Here will be essential reading for management me 


in all fields of business and industry, 


and for government leaders. 


The en Feature Reports on Canada’s major industries and on 


world markets will appear during 1958. Date of publication for each 


indicated. 


Power and Public Utilities (May 3) 
Office Equipment (May 31) 
Chemicals and Plastics (June 21) 
Steel and Steel Fabrication (July 12) 
St. Lawrence Seaway (July 19) 
Textiles {July 26) 

Belgium and Holland (August 16) 
Japan (August 23) 

Germany (August 30) 

Pulp and Paper (September 20) 


Electronics (October 4) 
Electric Power and Equipment (October 18) 
Packaging and Merchandising (October 25) 


Aviation (November 1) 


Food and Agriculture {November 8) 


World Travel (November 15) 
Italy (November 22) 
Switzerland (November 29) 
Oil and Gas (December 6) 


1959 Business Forecast (December 20) 


Note: Advertising deadline for Post Feature Reports is 


three weeks prior to date of publication. 


When you advertise in The Financial Post, you register and emphasize 


the role of your company, service and products in the development of busi- 


ness and industry across Canada. Reserve space now for your advertising 


in Post Feature Reports. 


The Financial Post 


CANADA'S FOREMOST 


REPRESENT) WWE 
— 
s Anoeles 57, Ounce rt }| West 8th Street 


Sen Frencisce 4, Ounce cot Sth Floor, 85 Post St. 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 


1242 Peel street, Montreal 2 





BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York 17, Macleen-Hunter Publishing Cors., 34) Madison 
Ave., Oregon 9-82466; Chicege 3, Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Cerp., 79 West Monroe Street, Harrison 7-7890 

Great Britain, Maeclean-Hunter (Lic Wellington House, 125 
Strand, Londen, W.C.2. ™ 
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Textile Industry 


At a Crossroads 


Limited | 


Vern her M 


Progress in Canada 
is a battle against 
geography 


Canada’s Geography 


Five Countries in One 


Canada, geographically, is 
really five countries. 

Politically of course, it is 
one country — 3.8 million 
square miles, occupying the 
northern half of North 
America and its adjacent 
islands, except Alaska. 

But geographically the five 
regions of Canada are so dif- 
ferent, one from tiie other, as 
to justify the phrase “five 
countries.” 


Here they are: 


® The Canadian Shield — 
this is the largest of all the 
regions—1.8 million sq. miles 
of rock, forest and muskeg, 
shaped like a broad-limbed 
V, with Hudson Bay in the 
centre, running to the Arctic 
islands in the north, the U. 5. 
border in the south. 


® The Acadian region — the 
Maritime provinces of .east- 
ern Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Newfound 
land; aie region of low 
mountainous ridges -inter- 
spersed with extensive tracts 
of good arable land. 


®@ The St. Lawrence plain 
38,000 sq. miles of flat land 
along both banks of the St. 
Lawrence river, comprising 
the southern parts of On- 
tario and Quebec and mak- 
ing up the largest stretch of 
arable land in eastern Can- 
ada. 7 


® The Continental plain — 
This is the “breadbasket” of 
Canada, the southern parts 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and “Alberta; the plain runs 
from the Canadian Shield in 
the east and north to the 
Rockies in the west. 


® The Cordilleran belt 

This is the Rocky Mountain 
region, five ranges of moun- 
tains running north and 
south along the Pacific. coast. 

Existence of the Canadian 
Shield is the reason why only 
a third of Canada is develop- 
ed by settlement and only 
7.6% is occupied farmland. 

It consists mostly of low 
mountains — running to not 
much more than 3,000 ft. 
Stretches of arable farmland 
in the valleys are infrequent 

The region -contains: many 
thousands of lakes—perhaps 
hundreds of thousands. 

The region has been called 
“a vast tract of forest and 
“swamp.” But it may be one 
of the world’s great mineral 
treasure troves. 

Mineral discoveries in the 
shield in the ‘20s — gold, 
silver, iron, nickel, copper 
and lead — provided much 


~ and uranium. 


- 
of the base of Canadian pros- 


perity at that period. 

Since World War II, new 
discoveries have been made; 
new deposits of all the 
earlier - discovered metals 
have been turned up, plus 
enormous deposits of iron 

The richest uranium fields 
in the world are in the 
shield. 


The second round of dis- 
coveries was responsible for 
much of Canadian prosperitv 
since the war. And even with 
these two rounds of explora- 
tion, only a fraction of the 
shield has been prospected. 

The shield includes most 
of Quebec on the east, north- 
rn Ontario on the south and 
west, plus the northern parts 
of the Prairie Provinces. 

It runs all the way to the 
Arctic ocean. The northern 
parts are treeless. 

The Acadian region shows 
considerable variation. The 
provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick have low 
parallel ridges covered with 
woodland and _ interspersed 
with farmland. 





Prince Edward Island is 
low and undulating and 
covered with a red and very 
fertile soul. 

Newfoundland is 
and forest covered, 
stall areas of farmland. 


rocky 
with 


a a . 

The most picturesque part 
of Canada — if you like 
mountains — is British Col- 
umbia. 


There are two main ranges 
of the Rockies — the Coast 
range and the Rockies proper 
to the east. Between them 
are shorter and less regular 
ranges — the Selkirks and 
the Gold and Cariboo moun- 
tains. 


The highest of the Rockies 
is over 20,000 feet, but most 
of the mountains are from 
10,000 ft. to 15,000 ft. 


The snow line is at 8,000 
ft. to 9,000 ft. in the south, 
sinking to 3,000 ft. in the 
north, 


The Rocky mountain 
region, with its snow-cover- 
ed mountains and wooded 
slopes, has been highly 
praised for its scenic beauty. 





Foreign Cars Make Gains 
In the Canadian Market 


You can drive along almost 
any street in a Canadian city 
these days and see a foreign- 
made car. 


It might have been built in 
any one of about six coun- 
tries — Germany, Britain, 
France, Sweden) Italy, pos- 
sibly even Japan. 


Such cars are not a new 
sight in themselves. But the 
number of them is surpris- 
ingly new, 

It is the most significant 
trend in the Canadian auto 
industry today. 

Foreign-built car sales rose 
no less than 40°, during 
1957. 

During the whole year, 48,- 
000 cars were sold out of a 
total of 375,000 cars sold in 
Canada. 

This is a 13.8% share, a big 
increase on the 842% in 1956 
and the 642% share in 1955. 

Perhaps even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that this in- 
crease was made in the face 
of a general auto market de- 
cline. 

Last year, while still the 
third best year on record for 
the industry, 32,000 fewer 


cars were sold than in 1956 
and 11,000 less than in 1955 


This sharp decline affected 
all four Canadian car makers. 
General Motors produced a 
total of 153,417 cars, Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, 109,889, 
Chrysler, 69,418 and Stude- 
taker-Packard, 5,468. 


General Motors was the 
only Canadian manufa‘¢.urer 
to show an increase over 1956. 
However, in that year, pro- 
duction was abnormally cur- 
tailed because of a strike. 


Ford’s production decreas- 
ed 8% on 1956, Chrysler 25° 
and Studebaker - Packard 
37%. 

These four companies are 
all subsidiaries of U. S. par- 
ent companies, Except for 
Ford, they are wholly owned 
subsidiaries, 

A fifth company, American 
Motors, suspended manufac- 


turing operations in Canadg~ 


in July last year. 

All these companies have 
suffered the same experience 
—a loss of sales due partly 
to a reduction in demand and 
partly to the increased popu- 
larity of foreign cars. 


Canada’s textile industry 


is at a crossreads. 


® Due to the country's 
rapidly rising population and 
growing economy, long-term 
prospects for expanded tex- 
tile markets appear bright 


@® But because of pressure 
from imported textiles, the 
industry is in the midst of a 
long, hard battle to retain its 
present share of the Cana- 
dian market. 


Assuming Canada’s popu- 
lation to be 26.7 million in 
1980 (against ubout 17 mul- 
lion at present) a recent gov- 
ernment study estimates total 
Canadian consumption of tex- 


tile fibres by 1980 will be be- 
tween 868 million Ib. and 988 
million Ib. per year. 


This is from 528 miillion 
lb. to 648 million Ib. more 
than the 340 million lb. con- 
sumed in 1954 or a potential! 
market 2.6 to 2.9 times larger. 


Of this increased consump- 
tion, Canadian mills should 
supply from 564 million Ib. 
to 642 million Ib. or 105% to 
170% more than the 1952-53 
level of 275 million Ib. 


Canada has almost no tex- 


tile exports of consequence 
(with the exception of a few 
specialized items). Such an 
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increase in the potential do- 


mestic market will do much 
to alleviate the industry's 
current difficulties. 


Basic problem of the Ca- 
nadian textiie industry is 
that it must produce a wide 
variety of fabrics, yarns and 
products for a domestic mar- 
ket that is small and in 
which demands as to cador, 
styling and quality are ex- 
acting. 


This results in high unit 
cost for Canadian mills in 
spite of the vast moderniza- 
tion program undertaken 
since World War II. 

In the cotton fabric field, 
Canadian mills in 1957 held 
approximately 46% of a total 
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market estimated at 547 mil- 
lion linear yds 
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a 540 million-yd, market 
1956 and 62% of 


million-yd. market in 


Similarly, in 1957 Cana- 
dian mills held 49° of a 
wool cloth market amounting 
to 40.1 million linear vds., off 
five percentage points fron 
94° held in 1956, when the 
total market was 38.5 million 
yds. 

In the synthetic fabric field 
domestic producers’ share o! 
the 126 million-yd. Canadian 
market last year was 68% 
This compares with 73% of 


a:-122 million-vd. market in 
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1956 and ‘75% of a 110 mil- 
lion-yd. market in 1953. 
Total value of all primary 
textile manufacture in Can- 
ada last year #including the 
hosiery and knitted goods in- 
dustries) is estimated at $800 
million, down about 3% from 
just under $825 million- in 
1956 

At present a complete re- 
view of the complicated 
Canadian textile tariff struc- 
ture is being undertaken by 
the federal government. 

The Canadian textile ine 
is asking for higher 
particularly on ime 
from low-wage coune 
long production run 
industries (such as in the 
U.S.). 
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Trade with CANADA holds promise 


for your business too! 


i 


CANADA'S economic growth 


offers you expanding markets - fresh sources of supply- 


investment opportunities 


Consult the Canadian 


Government Trade 


Commissioner nearest you. 


Canada’s commercial 


representatives are located in 


key business centres around 


the world, always ready to 


advise concerning the 


prospects that trade with 


Canada holds for your firm. 


Accra 

Athens 
Beirut 
Belfast 
Berne 
Bogota 
Bombay 
Bonn 

Boston 
Brussels 
Buenos ‘Aires 
Cairo 

Cape Town 
Coraces 
Chicago Lima 





Lisbon 
Liverpool 
London 

Los Angeles 
Madrid 
Manila 

: Mexico 
Montevideo 
New Delhi 
New Orleans 
New York City 
Oslo 

Paris 

Port au Prince 


A Canadian Government Trade Commissioner is at your service int 
Ciudad Trujillo 
Colombo 
Copenhagen 
Detroit 
Dickorta 
Dublin : 
Guatemola City. “Melbourne 
Hamburg 
Havana 
Hong Kong 
Johannesburg 
Karachi 
Kingston 
Leopoldville 


Port-of-Spain 
Rio de Janeire 
Rome 
Salisbury 
Santiago 
Sco Paulo 
Singapore 
Stockholm 
Sydney 

The Hague 
Tokyo 
Vienna 
Washington 
Wellington 





